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Memory Days 


HESE days! These balmy days! 
The greening trees, 
The orchestrated hymns of praise 
From birds and bees, 
My thoughts impel the bygone paths to 
find 
And spread a spell of memory o’er my 
mind. 


HESE skies! Cloud-mottled skies! 
With strips of blue, 
Like lazy, languid, dreamy eyes 
That peeping through 
Lure me to roam the fields of long ago 
"Round childhood’s home, ’mid scenes I 
used to know. 


HESE days! These skies! 
They bring to me, 

As half-forgotten shapes arise, 
The ghosts of things that used to be— 
The hills with hint of coming green, 
The river’s glint that ~leams between— 
The orchard ’round the country home, 
The springy smell of fresh-turned loam, 
Its cooling touch upon my feet 
Just freed from boots obpressive heat— 
And father with the prancing pair, 
Apent with life from winter's fare, 
Crossing the garden forth and back 
Changing the ground’s dull grey to black. 


"-HESE days! These memory days! 
The yester e’en 
That beckon through the shadowy 
maze 
That lies between— 
They call me with a voice that thrills 
The soul of me until it fills 
With memory’s reminiscent train 
Of piercing pleasure and enraptured pain. 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 13-16, 1929. 


General Officers 


M. G. Neale, President, Columbia. Dean School of 
Education, University of Missouri; u..s. A. Serena, Ist 
Vice-President, Cape Girardeau, President state Teachers 
College; Anna E. Riddle, 2d Vice-President, St. Joseph, 
Teacher Sherwood School; Reta Mitcheil, 3rd _ Vice- 
President, Albany, Superintendent Gentry County 
Schools; E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia, 
Secretary Reading Circle Board, Business Manager 
School and Community; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, 
Edicor School and Community and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Kathryn E. Spangler, Chairman, Clinton, Superintend- 
ent Henry County Schools; M. G. Neale, Ex-Officio, 
Columbia; Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis, Assistant Super- 
intendent Public Instruction; Calla Varner, St. 
Joseph, Principal Central High School and Junior Col- 
lege; Byron Cosby, Kirksville, Business Administrator, 
State Teachers College; J. W. Shannon, Springfield, 
Head Department of History, State Teachers College; 
Anna M. Thompson, Kansas City, Teacher Northeast 
High School. 


Legislative Committee 
C. H. McClure, Chairman, Kirksville; G. M. Cozean, 
Fredericktown; M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; B. G. 
Shackelford, St. Louis; B. M. Stigall, Kansas City. 
Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 


Byron Cosby, Chairman, Kirksville; Roscoe V. Cramer, 
Columbia; W. W. Carpenter, Columbia. 


Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 S. Broadway, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Julia C. Mason, Paris; M. A. O’Rear, Springfield. 
Reading Circle Board 


Esther L. Knehans, Chairman, Cape Girardeau, 1929; 
Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; M Neale, 


Ex-Officio, Columbia; Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Arc, 1930; 
W. F. Hupe, Montgomery City, 1931. 


Committee on Necrology 
Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1929; Geo. W. 
Hanson, Ironton, 1931; . C. Moon, Malden, 1931; 
Grace Mulholland, 5312 Ridge Ave., St. Louis, 1931; 
W. C. Barnes, Carthage, 1930; R. H. Emberson, Colum- 
bia, 1930; Ona Long, Kansas City, 1930; Laura V. Hawk- 
ins, Maryville, 1929; Jessie Via, Rolla, 1929. 


Committee on Resolutions 


First, Weldon Shofstall, Memphis, 1930; Second, Edith 
Marston, Brunswick, 1929; Third, Sarah Powers, Prince- 
ton, 1930; Fourth, Elizabeth L. White, Maryville, 1930; 
Fifth, Attie Moorman, Jefferson Schwol, Kansas City, 
1929; Sixth, H. N. McCall, Greenfield, 1930; Seventh, 
Heber U. Hunt, Sedalia, 1929; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, 
Boonville, 1929; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1930; 
Tenth, F. L. Wright, Washington University, St. Louis, 
1930; Eleventh, Robert St. Clair, Benton School, St. 
Louis, 1929; Twelfth, L. W. Rader, 911 Locust St., 
St. Louis, 1929; Thirteenth, W. L. Lemmel, Flat River, 
1930; Fourteenth, John Cantlon, Warrensburg, 1929; 
Fifteenth, N. E. Viles, Neosho, 1930; Sixteenth, A. H. 
Bailey, Mt. Grove, 1930. 

Ex-Officio, President M. G. Neale, Columbia: 
Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


State 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis; J. R. Scarborough, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure of Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Geo. R. Johnson, St. 
Louis; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


Anne R. Waney, Chairman, Soldan High School, St. 
Louis; Edith Gallagher. McKinley School, St. Joseph; 
May Lyster, O'Fallon School, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, 
Elementary School, Columbia; Grace Toomey, Central 
Jr. H. S., Kansas City; Genevieve Turk, Scarritt School, 
Kansas City. 
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Join Your Friends 
on the “N. E. A. Special” 
to Atlanta next June - - - 







The Frisco Lines and Southern Railway have been selected as the 
Official Route from the State of Missouri for those attending the 
N. E. A. Convention in Atlanta next June. 

Special train, consisting of modernly appointed, all-stee] cars, will 
be provided from Kansas City and St. Louis on the following 
schedule : 


» 








Ly Kansas City 6:00 pm Thursday June 27th 
Lv Springfield 11:55 pm Thursday June 27th 
Ar Memphis 7:30 am__=s«—s& Friday June 28th 
Ly St. Louis 11:25 pm Thursday June 27th 
Ar Memphis 7:05 am__Friday June 28th y 
Lv Memphis 8:00 am_=séFrriday June 28th 
Lv Birmingham 3:00 pm_ Friday June 28th 
Ar Atlanta 8:30 pm Friday June 28th 


Thomas J. Walker 
Missouri State Director, N. E. A., Columbia, Mo. 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE LITERATURE—FREE 


Clip and mail this coupon and we will send you illustrated literature, free, in 
addition to detailed information about the trip to Atlanta. 











Travel Bureau You may send me literature Travel Bureau 
Frisco Lines about the economical way to | Southern Reilway 
709 Walnut St. visit historical points after the 712 Chemical Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. N. E. A. Convention. St. Louis, Mo. 

NAME: --------- 
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STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 





Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 
i 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 


The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


I. Careful and exact grading of all work included for each 
book, each grade, and each topic. 





II. Practical problems selected through a study of the actual 
computing business world. 





III. Clear cut explanations. 
IV. Particular.emphasis on various modern teaching devices. 


V. Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA 











Midwest Teachers Bureau 2:2-23= 


N. B. Liley, Prop—Kindergarten to University—Coast to Coast Kansas City, Kas. 
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. A MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
for Women Teachers Not Afraid to Work! 


Can you tackle a real job and see it through? Can you work hard and keep at it? Can you smile 
at a trying problem and say “If she can, so can I”? Have you ambition, energy and drive? If 
your answer is “yes” we’ve a real position for you—one that pays in proportion. $50 to $75 a 
week all summer long—and more! Travel with congenial teacher companions, interesting, dignified 
work along school lines that may lead to a permanent executive position paying $4000 to $5000 
yearly. You must have teaching experience, normal school or college training. P Please write and 
give me complete details . . . age, education, teaching and general experience, and date school closes. 


Address: S.J. GILLFILLAN, F. E. COMPTON & CO. | 




















Dept. 33, Compten Building, 100@ North Dearborn Street, Chicago ; 
————S=—1ee ———_oer <—_ SSeS O88 ee oOo 
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MORE THAN 

5 out of 10 
SCHOOL BOARDS ®. {4 
specify “American” sl 








IGURES tell the story of “Ameri- 

can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
so marked that 55% of the Nation’s 
school seats are A. S.C. built. A crafts- 
manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 
tion . . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 
that school men have made necessary 

. and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of 
your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 




















“The Factory is in Michigan, 
But the Service is Local to you.” — 


o-\ 


American Seating Company -7—— 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2422 Broadway Kansas City, Missouri 


State Distributors 
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THE ARBOGAST BETTER HEALTH SYSTEM 





An Approved Prevents 
Heating Sickness 
and Promotes 
Ventilating Health 
System Stimulates 
for Schools Progress 
and Saves Fuel 


Public Buildings Doesn’t Smoke 




















Provides pure, fresh, warm, moist air continuously, without draughts. Requires very 
little attention and is easily operated. The fact that our system does not smoke is one 
of the outstanding features. System is handsomely finished in two-tone Duco to match 
adopted Standardized School decorations. Our FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE includes 
a 70 degree temperature and warm floors in the coldest weather, and replacement of all 
parts that burn out, buckle or crack during that period. 


WRITE THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 
COUNTIES IN MISSOURI REGARDING THE SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE 
OF THE ARBOGAST SYSTEM: 


County No. Systems County No. Systems County No. Systems County No. Systems 


Adair 16 Hickory 21 Lincoln 36 Randolph 26 
Boone 20 Iron 18 Macon 46 Ray 30 (i 
Butler 13 Jasper 43 Monroe 33 Reynolds 13 

Carroll 32 Jefferson 29 Pettis 25 Shannon 17 
Christian 22 Johnson 18 Pike 21 Shelby 16 

Crawford 20 Knox 26 Platte 34 Texas 29 

Franklin 25 Laclede 16 Polk 31 Vernon 22 

Greene 15 Lawrence 12 Pulaski 18 Wright 14 





For further particulars, write to 





ARBOGAST SYSTEM HEATING CO., DEARBORN, MO. : 


















































Low Summer 
Fares 


To Yellowstone, Spo- 
kane {Inland Empire], 
Seattle and Tacoma 
{Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park, Puget 
Sound Country, Olym- 
pic Peninsula}. Go west 
via The Milwaukee 
Road. Choice of routes 
returning. 
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CHILAGD 


MILWAUKEE 
ST PAUL 


AND Ta 7/4 


f Over Trails of Old 
thru New 


Gallatin 
Gateway 


iw adventure you seek, or you glory in thrills, by all means take the trip up 
Gallatin Canyon this summer—to the mystic Yellowstone wonderland. 
Sights you’ve never seen, inspiration at every hand. 


Long ago the sinuous 85-mile route was the trail of the Indian and trapper- 
Now, newest of all entrances to Yellowstone. Snow-capped mountains, 
cloaked by pine and aspen, cut by turbulent waters, cleft by chameleon can- 
yons—here is the birthplace of old West romance. 


Only the electrified line to Gallatin Gateway. Where rails end, The Mil- 
waukee Road’s hospitable, mountain-cradled Gallatin Gateway Inn—and 
motors for your glorious ride to geyserland. 


Travel independently, either all-expense, or pay-as-you-go; or with person- 
ally -escorted all-expense tour parties. Any Milwaukee Road travel specialist 
will gladly help you plan a trip.to Yellowstone—or on over the smokeless, 
cinderless, electrified route to the Inland Empire (Spokane) and the Puget 
Sound country—Seattle and Tacoma, Mount Rainier National Park, Puget 
Sound, the Olympic Peninsula—and farther on, Alaska. Mail coupon below 
for free literature and sample trips, some as low as $145, all-expense (from 
Chicago). 


Te MILWAUKEE roap 


Electrified over the Rockies to the Sea 
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The Milwaukee Road, C. J. Peterson, General Agent, 2003 Railway Exch., 
S. Louis, Mo.—or—E. G. Woodward, General Agent, 817 Walnut S8t., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Send me full information about: [) All expense tours. [] Personally- 


- 

| i 

| ' 

' . 

! ' 

’ : escorted, all-expense tours. I RAVE B...cccccccccccccsesscccessesess days ' 
* H vacation and have about $.......e-eeeeeeees to spend. I would like to ' 
‘ i include in my itinerary: [] Yellowstone viz Gallatin Gateway; [] Inland ' 
; ' Empire (Spokane and Lake Region); Rainier National Park; [] Puget ' 
‘ Sound Country; [] Olympic Peninsula; Alaska; [] Black Hills. 451-10B ; 
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Announcing 
The New 


Gregg Shorthand Manual. 


Anniversary Edition 


Ready May 1, 1929 


A scientific presentation of the principles of Gregg 
Shorthand in accordance with the latest pedagogical 
procedure, marking a stimulating step forward in 
the teaching and learning processes, and furnishing 
an invaluable contribution to commercial education. 


SALIENT POINTS 


1. In the New Manual shorthand is distinctly presented as a skill subject. 
The principles and word signs are arranged in the order of their frequency 
in the most commonly used words. Under this arrangement a useful business 
and general vocabulary is acquired with astonishing rapidity. As an illus- 
tration, the mastery of the first chapter alone will enable the student to write 
42 per cent of the words encountered in nontechnical English. Further illus- 
tration of the correctness of this approach is found in the fact that short 
business letters can be introduced in the first chapter. The motivating 
influence of this procedure will be at once recognized. 

2. The rules are more simple, direct, and definite, and abundant drill is 
provided for each. In harmony with modern pedagogy, the rules have been 
relegated to their proper place—in the background of the learning process 
of a skill subject. 

3. The principles are presented in 12 chapters, instead of the 20 lessons 
appearing in the present Manual, making possible a marked reduction in the 
time of learning. Measure this economy in dollars and cents to the hundreds 
of thousands who annually study shorthand. Prefixes and suffixes have 
been considerably reduced to conform to the findings of our scientific re- 
search, and are introduced in the order of frequency. 

4. Each chapter is subdivided into three short logical teaching units. The 
reading and dictation material has been more than doubled. The book con- 
tains 36 pages of graded business letters and sentences in shorthand, and 
12 pages in type to furnish constructive practice. 

5. The pedagogical organization of the book is greatly enhanced by the 
use of larger type and a bolder, more easily read style of shorthand than is 
employed in the present Manual. 

You will be delighted with the ease and rapidity 
with which useful stenographic skill may be de- 
veloped by the procedure in the new Gregg Short- 
hand Manual. 


Place your order at once with our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


LONDON 


— 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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Money for Travel 


Higher Education, Etc. 


Manyteachers go abroad during their summer vacations; and a great many more 
would like to. Others go to summer school, to fit themselves for higher salaried 
positions. Frequently, because of lack of ready cash, such plans must be cancelled. 


Borrow up to $300 at New, Reduced Rates 


Plan this year for a joyous, worth-while sum- 
mer vacation. We'll lend you the money you need 
on your personal note — no endorsers necessary 
—and you may repay usin easy monthly payments. 

Our new reduced rate brings the average 
monthly cost of borrowing $100 down to 


only $1.38 when loan is repaid in ten equal 
monthly payments. Other amounts up to $300 
in same proportion. 

Each payment on principal reduces the in- 
terest. You pay ONLY on unpaid balance and 
for actual time you keep the money. 


QUICK—CONFIDENTIAL 


Simply call at our office with your teacher’s 
contract and we will hand you the money with- 
out delay. No fees or deductions of any kind. 


No inquiries are made of friends, relatives or 
the school board. Our faith in the honesty 


Household Finance | 


Corporation. 


MISSOURI OFFICES 


of teachers enables us to render immediate 
service. 


Applications by mail will receive prompt 


attention. If inconvenient to call personally, 
you may fill out and mail the coupon. 
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ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE 
It is understood this inquiry does 


! not obligate me to borrow or put me 


1 to any expense. 











St Louis, 705 Olive Street, 305-307 Central National Bank Building 


City, 1003 Walnut Street, 307 Bonfils Build 


Kansas ing 
Se. Joseph, Cor. 6th and Francis Streets, 400-401 Tootle Building 


Loans made within so-mile radius of nearest office. 
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A\ Yellowstone 
Trip 


Is the Experience 
of a Lifetime! 


Round Trip from Chicago 


$5935 


Tilo bokk will tell you more. 


nd for one. 


OLD FAITHFUL 


il this coupon to 
= * E. Nelson, Passenget ig Pa 


120 Nor. Pac. Bidg., St. 
MY VACATION TRIP 


HAYNES © 





Books or Trips lam 
interested i (y 

G ee hanch Vacations te) 
Rocky Mt-. ~~ — e 
Inland Empire t= j 
Pacific — ' — 

inier Par' Tacoma oo 

5 i National Forest é . abe <4 

Alaska [Skagway] |, . 


4 Tours 
© Burlington Escort’ xpense) $1 


0 Canadian Northwest 
“North Coast Limite 


476.66 
55.23 as 90.30 


J’— The Train Wet! 
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Brazil Summer School 


at 


Rio de Janeiro 


Courses in Political Science, History, Economics, 
Geography and Biology will be offered by the 
Brazil Research Institute in cooperation with the 
Institute in International Education. All courses 
except Biology are given in English. 








A sixty day tour has been organized to allow of 
attendance at the summer school. This tour will 
leave New York on June 29th and return to New 
York on August 27th. The cost of the tour in- 
clusive of ocean transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tion, and the summer school fee is $395. 


Arrangements are being made with the University 
of Missouri and Washington University for the 
granting ef academic credit for work done in this 
Summer School. Other tours to South America 
have also been arranged. 


Write 


Professor Huntly M. Sinclair 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 




















SOUTHWEST 
BAPTIST 
COLLEGE 


BOLIVAR, MO. 


N ACCREDITED co-educational Junior Col- 

lege of fine traditions and high ideals with 

fifty years of successful experience. Attrac- 
tive new buildings, modern equipment, dormitories 
for both men and women. Gymnasium. Standard 
Swimming Pool. All Athletics. 


ITERARY, Scientific and Educational courses. 

Pre Medical—Pre Engineering—Pre Law. 

Special courses in Music, Art, Expression and 
Commerce. Our Conservatory offers exceptional 
advantages to those interested in Music. 

A college small enough to develop individuality 
and large enough for inspiration. 

Ten weeks approved summer school begins May 
20. Special courses for teachers. Flat rate of 
$75.00 for the ten weeks pays board, room, tuition 
and all fees except Laboratory fees. 


For further information address: 
SOUTHWEST BAPTIST COLLEGE 
Bolivar, Mo. 
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legion who travel 


Ae 
x KOURIsT 
THIRD CABIN 


Doctors, lawyers, professors, engineers, ac- 
tors—one other the other they book TOURIST 
Third Cabin when Europe-bound. Awa 
from duties and social obligations they 
informality —ease—comfort— pleasant asso- 
ciation with interesting people. There they 
find it in ocean travel. 


In their fields the European trip is a neces- 
sity. They pride themselves on “keepi 

abreast” of the age by keeping in touch with 
European minds and methods. TOURIST 
Thi in on our ships gives them every 
comfort, good food, excellent service—and 
is so inexpensive, $184.50 (up) round trip. 


$ 50 
102”° (Up) ONE WAY 
b — youa meee 3 ofsuch 7 ay liners as 
e Majestic, world’s est 6 Olympic, 
Homeric, het Eee etc. — and 
two remarkable steamers Minnekahda 
an innesota it carry 
Cabin passengers exclusively. 
Accommodations are reserved only for 
American vacationists—the sort of people 
you will enjoy traveling with. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
For cempiete information address International Mercan- 
tile Marine Co., Tourist Third Cabin Dept., R. J. Griffiths, 











Mgr., Louderman Bldg., 11 & Locust Sts., Ground Floor, 
St. Louis, Mo., our offices elsewhere or authorized agents. 





What more fascinating 
Vacation Tour than this? 


This eight thousand mile trip— around 
the coast of America by sea and home 
across the country—stimulating, thrill- 
ing and unforgettable. The water trip 
itself on The Recreation Route from New 
York around the coast to California is 
a revelation. 

Your “floating summer resort” for about 
two weeks is a palatial Panama Pacific 
liner—the new S. S. Virginia or S. S. 
California, the largest steamers ever 
built under the American flag, or the 
popular S. S. Mongolia. 

The first call is at colorful Havana. Then 
on to the Panama Canal. Up the coast to 
California—vacation land supreme. 
Then home across the Continent. 8,000 
miles in all and every mile interesting, 
restful, refreshing. 

Know your country. Know it as you can 
only after atrip like this—a tripso varied, 
so masterfully planned, that every day 
brings new thrills, new experiences. 





Reduced Summer Rates 


FIRST CABIN TOUR ST 
Round Trip $350 (up), including berth $225 (up) Round 
ard meals on steamers and fare across Trip, water and 


i t may be taken in 
either direction. Choice of rail routes 
and authorized stop-overs. One Way Way. 
$250 (up). 


fonama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





R. J. Griffiths, Mgr., Louderman Bldg., 11th & Locust 
Sts., Ground Floor, St. Louis, Mo., or any authorized 


8. 8. er R. R. agent. 
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Summer Session 


JUNE 14TH TO JULY 26TH 1929 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
and Special Courses for Teachers. 


Also Courses in 


Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art 





in be 
mit 





For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, address Dean Isidor Loeb, Director 
of Summer Session, Room 206, Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 
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Traveling 


Is Made Easier and More Enjoyable 
WHEN 
All Details Have Been Arranged 
And Taken Care Of In Advance. 
PLAN NOW 
For the Coming Vacation Season. 
Low Round Trip Fares 


We will be glad to quote fares and arrange itineraries 
to any of the numerous tourist points; incurring no 
obligation on your part. 


Consult Any ROCK ISLAND Agent or Mail the Coupon 


~ Cc. A. SEARLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 716 Railway Exch. Building, 
| R OC K I am planning a trip to 


Kansas City, Mo. 
y Island Please quote fare and details of train service. 


gunn, NAME..... 


ADDRESS ' St eee Se ee 
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RADIOLAS “18” and “60” 


for the classroom 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 100A—Sturdily-built, 
beautifully-toned reproducer to use with the 
“18” or “60” Radiola. $29. 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type of 
Radiola ever offered. Tuned-radio-frequency. 


Product of RCA, General Electric and 
Westinghouse, the RCA Radiola is 
recognized as the finest achievement 
in radio instruments. 


The “18” and “60” models are recom- 
mended for school use, because of 
their technical superiority as well as 
adaptability toclassroom requirements. 


RCAalsohas devised Centralized Radio 
Equipment, making possible the opera- 
tion of any number of loudspeakers 
in different rooms by a single receiver, 
or any number of receivers from a 
single antenna. Complete information 
regarding this may be had by writing 
the Radio Corporation of America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, su- 
per-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest achieve- 
ment in radio. For A. 2 enution, $147 
(less Radiotrons). 


ot ed A. C. model; $110 for D.C. el (less 


Radiotrons). 


RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every Friday 
morning at 11 o’clock (Eastern Standard Time) 
until May 10 through the following stations: 


KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO ‘talsa 
WFAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WIJAX Jacksonville 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kansas City 
WOW Omaha 

WIR Detroit 
KYW Chicago 


WIZ New York 
WBZA Boston 
WBZ Springfield 
WBAL Baltimore 
WRV Richmond 
WRC Washington 
(11:30to12) 
WHAM Rochester 
WOAI San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WHAS Louisville 
WMC Memphis 
WSB Atlanta 
WBT Charlotte 
KOA Denver 


RCA RADIOLA 


MADE BY THE 


MAKERS 
a Divicion of Education, RADI CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 233 Broadway, New York 
Please send me free copy of “Radio in Education” by Alice Keith. 
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Used in the Schools of 1700 cities and towns 20 nest 
after publication 





In the schools of leading 
cities, such as Philadelphia, 
Newark, Providence, New 
Haven, Toledo, Tacoma, and 
Norfolk, and in the schools 
of the small towns, Tryon 
and Lingley’s ‘‘ American 
People and Nation’’ is used. 
Pupils are interested and 
teachers are enthusiastic. - 
Circular No. 626, describing 
the book and its remarkable 
record, will be sent on re- 
quest. 
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Summertime! 


And of Course - - Lovely Frocks! 





See them... here at Kline’s when you come to Kansas City... 
Our selection, we believe, cannot be equalled for its unusually 
interesting range of styles, its up-to-the-minute fashions, and 
its remarkable values, at consistently moderate prices. 





You will find, also, all the other smart new Summer things you 


are needing... at prices to suit you. 
Specialists in smart Apparel for Women. ; 


: t 
1112-14 Walnut, Thru to 1113-15 Main 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Take the Indian-detour in the 

cool New Mexico Rockies— 

meet real Indians in their pueb- 

los and see prehistoric cliff 

dwellings. 

—with a Courier-hostess in the 
| party who likes to answer ques- 
; tions. 
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Canyon Outings.”’ 








“The Blanket”—Taos-Puye toe ee ey New Mexico—by E. I. Couse, N. A. 


Why not this summer) — 


great urge of the 
Go-see Far West scenic regions. 





—And see the dude ranches, 
mile-deep canyons, sky-high 
peaks, national parks and national 
forests. 

—with Grand Canyon and 
Yosemite as crowning glories. 
—and at journey’s end*CALI- 
FORNIA—the land where travel 
dreams come true. 


Escorted all-expense Far West Tours this summer 


Santa Fe 105 


curs 


to California, pia, to the the Colorado, Arizona, 


,and the National Parks. 


Santa Fe .- pony summer way..__-.---.... 
potter — Fe ‘System Lines, 962 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

S IT THE instinct to follow the 

flock of my fellow editors, or a feel- 

ing that I have a contribution to 
make to the already over-subscribed 
fund of comment on the so-called ‘‘sex 
questionnaire’’ that impels me to take 
advantage of my editorial opportun- 
ity and say something about it? May 
be it’s a desire to write about some- 
thing that people are very much inter- 
ested in, something that stands a bet- 
ter chance of being read than a lot of 
twaddle about the rights of children 
to be educated, or the injustice of a 
State education system which allows a 
child to have practically no chance for 
an education because of the accident 
of location. 

Whatever the cause—fashion, van- 
ity, or the following-instinct—I plead 
but one qualification and that is that I 
have a child who is a junior in the 
University. 

Being a typical Missouri hill billy 
I think I can sympathetically under- 
stand the ‘‘mob reaction’’ which fol- 
lowed the document’s circulation and 
the publicity given it. I believe that 
this reaction comes from habits of 
thought and modes of action developed 
in us for the good of society in prim- 


-itive days, and I am not so cock sure 


that it is time to throw them away 
simply because they are old. If we 
have new and better ways the sooner 
we find it out the better. But let’s 


have the new clothes before we burn 
up our old duds, else we may find our- 
selves in an embarrassing position. In 
the meantime we ought not to stone 


| A EDITORIALS /\ 





the man who is sincerely trying to find 
us a better garb. 

Never having experienced that deep 
love for truth which leads one to throw 
aside one’s respect for conventional- 
ities and out-worn ideas of decency 
for the sake of finding out how one’s 
fellows have lived in their secret 
thoughts and deeds, I have no super- 
fluous amount of sympathy for those 
who flout such abstractions as modes- 
ty, love and loyalty—who make ro- 
mance a compound for the crucible of 
academic analysis, and who would deal 
with students as so many pieces of 
apparatus to be manipulated for the 
purposes of experiment and mental 
entertainment. 

With little experience in a science 
that deals in personal opinions, and 
unsigned statements of private con- 
duct, I admit my total disqualification 
to estimate the value, for any purpose, 
of such information as the question- 
naire sought to obtain. Had the data 
been gathered and allowed to be 
treated by the intellect of a student in 
his early mental adolescence, or had 
the opinions thus gathered been per- 
mitted to stew a while in the intellec- 
tual pots of the mature alchemists they 
might have turned out something of 
inestimable value. Now, we’ll have to 
wait. 

Academic freedom! That’s a fine 
phrase. It’s a fine thing; any sort of 
real freedom is fine—and it comes 
from knowing the truth, too. But 
freedom should not be confused with 
looseness. To be turned loose is not 
to be set free. A loose piston in an 
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engixe has not only lost its freedom; it 
wrecks the engine that tries to work 
with it. Academic freedom in a tax 
supported institution is ever in dan- 
ger, even when it maintains connec- 
tions with the power that runs it. 
When it breaks that connection it be- 
comes a source of anarchy and con- 


fusion. We all believe in academic 
freedom but academic looseness 1S 
dangerous. 


Without implications regarding the 
doctrine of evolution, it seems alarm- 
ingly easy for men to make monkeys of 
themselves. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the university employs a presi- 


dent with experience and ability to. 


manage it, and has a Board of Cur- 
ators authorized by the State Consti- 
tution to be the directing body of the 
institution, a newspaper and a string 
of good business men break their necks 
to tell them by editorial and petition 
exactly what to do and how to do it. 
It is evident to all of them now, at least 
it ought to be, that a University can 
not be well managed by an excited row 
of business men on Broadway who at- 
tach their names to a petition and do 
their reflecting later, if any. Of course 
the right of petition is an inherent 
right, and a free people must not be 
molested in their right to make blun- 
ders. The mob has its rights just as 
editors do. 

Even jurists, the sanest and care- 
fullest of men, those who ponder on 
the pages that ‘‘a dead hand wrote’’ 
to find and weigh precedent and evi- 
dence, have, in the fury of the heat en- 
gendered, forgotten their dignity and 
their ponderous carefulness. This af- 
fair has shown us the spectacle of one 
of these respected personages heading 
and circulating a petition to influence 
the decision of the tribunal before 
whom the case was to be tried, and of 
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another one sharply criticising the 
committee for its action, assuming that 
his own hunch was a more accurate 
basis for judgment than was the evi- 
dence upon which the committee acted. 
Surely these men might have been ex- 
pected to show respect for and confi- 
dence in constituted authority. Such 
is the strange influence of a sex ques- 
tionnaire. 

A ludicrous phase of the matter is 
revealed when we consider that the 
whole mess was stirred up by the ac- 
tion of a student, and a professor of 
sociology, and another of psychology. 
It seems that these of all men should 
have known what the reaction of the 
mob would be and how the hysteria of 
the public mind would be manifest. A 
chemist who would mix up a mass of 
nitro-glycerine and then hit it with a 
sledge hammer could scarcely be more 
blamed for the result than a sociolo- 
gist and a psychologist who would mix 
up this mess of social dynamite and 
throw it out where it had 2000 chances 
to be hit by the sledge hammer of pub- 
lie opinion. Even though they failed 
to get the sex information they sought 
their experiment has given them some 
useful data on how to incite a riot of 
public opinion. 

The regrettable affair has, however, 
revealed one wholesome situation— 
the students have acted sanely. True 
they too petitioned, but theirs was a 
counter petition the natural result of 
the one started by the jurist. Theirs 
had the interests of men at its core 
and tried to encourage mercy; the 
other was in the interests of business 
and wanted heads. The students did 
not pre-judge the issues. Their ac- 
tions did not smack of being deter- 
mined by business interests or the fear 
of a decreased legislative appropria- 
tion. Aside from sporadic threats of 
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boycott, probably suggested by older 
heads, they have shown no disposition 
to demand reprisals or institute a 
feudal warfare, thus showing them- 
selves superior to some members of 
the legislature. They have shown 
faith in the ultimate ability of the au- 
thorities to do justice. 

Incidentally we have some reason to 
believe that had the material of the 
questionnaire been answered and the 
answers tabulated the results would 
have shown just what good citizens 
would have been proud to have it show, 
namely that the student body is clean, 
wholesome and entirely able to meet 
the problems of life. A complete re- 
futation of the naive and unclean im- 
plications of the questionnaire would 
have been the result. 


Whatever we may think of the value 
or propriety of the document, how- 
ever we may regard the actions of the 
public and certain members of the 
legislature, much as we may regret 
the punishment meted out to the of- 
fenders, though we may deplore the 
hasty actions that made the doing of 
justice difficult and the threats and 
counter-threats that hotheadedness 
has bandied back and forth—we still 
have faith in the ability of the author- 
ities to do justice both to the institu- 
tion which they serve and to the in- 
dividuals involved. And we may find 
a keen delight that the students have 
displayed poise, judgment, tolerance, 
personal and institutional loyalty, and 
such a desire to see justice prevail as 
older heads might well emulate. 


AS OF DENMARK. 


Said a student to his teacher, “I enjoy your 
lectures, but I ¢annot remember what you say.” 
The professor replied, “You should not worry 
about that. When we lay drain pipe it is neces- 
sary to mark the place so we can find the pipe 
again, but when we plant grain it is not neces- 
sary to set a peg by each seed. Be sure that 
what vou enjoy will come up ready for use 
when you need it.” This was a Danish student 
and a Danish professor. 

oO 





By placing emphasis on inspired and inpsir- 
ing teachers, by encouraging a type of education 
which enlivened as well as enlightened the rural 
population, by insisting that teachers be men 
and women gifted with enthusiasm for that 
which is historically and scientifically true, 
ethically noble and aesthetically beautiful, 
Bishop Grundtvig’s work has lifted a rural 
population from low peasantry to a dominat- 
ing influence in the politics, economics and 
culture of the entire nation. Bishop Grundtvig 
was a Dane and his work goes on in Denmark. 





Vv 


A professor was to be examined for his Doc- 
tor’s degree. The papers had given much space 
to the event. The examination was to take 
place in a large public hall. When the hour 
arrived the pit, the balcony, and the gallery 


were filled with a keenly interested audience 
of both sexes. The candidate appeared dressed 
for the occasion. The examining committee 
filed in and the Dean gave a history of the can- 
didate and a general description of his thesis. 
Batteries of cameras clicked as newspaper men 
got views of the scene for the reading public. 
The audience leaned forward to catch every 
word of questions and answers. (An Ameri- 
can might well imagine that he is present at 
salacious divorce proceedings or a sensational 
murder trial.) A member of the audience has 
the right to question the candidate. Sometimes 
they do. The candidate is expected to furnish 
evidence that he is and will continue to be a 
student. If he is successful he is an honored 
and respected man because of his attainment. 
But this strange procedure is also in Denmark 
where honorary degrees are very rare and 
where being a Doctor of Philosophy means 
more than having written an insipid thesis on 
a vague and useless subject based on a rehash 
of other’s opinions and which will be filed in 
oblivion and soon forgotten by even the per- 
petrator. And the three paragraphs above were 
suggested by a delightful volume, “Among the 
Danes,” by Edgar Wallace Knight and pub- 
lished by the University of North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


See 
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ACIAL PROGRESS marches upon the feet of 
healthy and instructed children. There should be 
no child in America that is not born and does not 

live under sound conditions of health; that does not have 
full opportunity of education from the beginning to the 
end of our institutions; that is not free from injurious 
labor ; that does not have every stimulation to accomplish 
the fullest of its capacities—Herbert Hoover 
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THE JOY OF GREEN THINGS GROWING. 


Ella Victoria Dobbs. 


E JOURNEYED abroad one day in 

the spring of the year when Mother 

Nature was waking up from her 
long nap, when buds were swelling on 
bush and tree and glimpses of green were 
showing close to the fences along the 
highway. Now and then a bird sang from 
a treetop and all the world seemed bub- 
bling over with joy and we said ‘‘It’s good 
just to be alive on a day like this.”’ 

By and by we came to a little house. 
It was perched on a little hummock of 
ground on which neither tree nor shrub 
ventured to grow. Here and there in the 
steeper part of the hillside a few little 
clumps of coarse grass were making a little 
show of green, but all round the doorway 
and wherever there was a fairly level 
stretch of ground it was bare and hard 
from the tramp of many feet. In many 
places there were foot prints baked into the 
geround showing that not long since be- 
fore the wind and sun had done their work 
the whole yard had been a sea of mud. 

Near the house was a shed in which 
some coal was stored and between the two 
was @ heap of cinders almost as large as 
the shed. The house had once been white 
but was now grey and freckled by spots 
where the paint had sealed off. There 
had onee been a doorstep but the boards 
had come loose and a lump of stone had 
been dragged up the hill and made to do 
duty as a step. 

And who lived in this forlorn spot? 
Shall I answer ‘‘Nobody lived there. It 
was just a school’’ Just a school! Set on 
that barren hillock, perhaps that no good 
farm land might be wasted! Just a 
school! But there twenty or thirty of our 
future citizens were receiving some of 
their lasting impressions of life’s values. 
Were they absorbing the idea that life is 
dull and drab; that mud is a large and es- 
sential part of its surroundings and that 
all that can be done is to wade through 
till sun and wind dry it up; that things 
just happen and you take them as they 
are and get along somehow? 

We pondered over the situation as we 
drove along, and somehow it got in the 
way when we looked at the green things 


growing and took away some of the joy 
we had felt before. We wondered why it 
should be. We wondered why an enter- 
prising teacher did not drop a suggestion 
that would result in the transfer of that 
pile of cinders to a neat cinder path from 
the door out to the highway. 


‘We wondered why in these days of 
much concrete building, the good district 
fathers did not invest in a few sacks of 
cement and a load of sand and add it to 
some of the gravel on the hillside and 
make a good step at the door and a broad 
platform beneath it, and some steps down 
the steep part of the hill at the entrance. 

We wondered why the whole school did 
not take a trip to the woods and come 
back with alders and sumac and bitter 
sweet and columbine and wild roses and 
ferns to plant near the house to hide the 
unsightly foundation. They could plant 
them also around in the fence corners 
where they did not want to play, and 
along the top of the hill and let the vines 
trail down over the steep barren hillside. 
They could plant some shrubs where they 
would hide the old coal shed and the 
other out houses. 


We wondered why the mothers did not 
plant some morning glories and other 
vines and Ict them change ugliness into 
beauty. We concluded this school did not 
have a P-T. A. 


And then we remembered another school 
where the teacher and pupils did make a 
practical application of their nature study 
and their art work and did plant not only 
wild flowers and shrubs but some roses 
and other garden flowers. They took great 
pride in their garden and tended it with 
great care, coming back to look after it 
even after school closed, but during the 
summer the farmer across the road de- 
cided the grass in the school yard needed 
to be mowed so he turned in his stock one 
day. The cattle made no distinction be- 
tween grass and flowers and what they did 
not eat they trampled down. 

School reopened not long after and 
when the children returned and found 
what had been done—— Well, we think 
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that farmer won’t turn his cattle into the 
school yard to graze again. 


‘*Nobody lives there. It is just a school 
house!’’ And yet those children are 
spending six or seven hours a day there 
for eight or nine months (we hope) of the 
year. They are living a most important 
part of their life in and around that 
schoolhouse and their ideals of life are 
being shaped in accordance with the sum 
total of its influences. We wondered 
again. We wondered when we will fully 
realize that education is not a mere mat- 
ter of books but includes all the influences 
that surround us, beauty, ugliness, joyous 
activity, sullen drudgery, inspiration, re- 
pression, each and all contributing. 


We wondered when we will learn how 
easily beauty may be added to life and 
what a big interest it pays on the time 


and energy it costs. 
“BIG 


By W. W. 


T WAS the first day of school in the 

good old days of thirty years ago. 

First recess was on and children from 
the different rooms were in small groups 
over the playgrounds discussing and siz- 
ing up new teachers, new pupils and new 
situations generally. 

The second graders seemed to be espec- 
ially concerned about something: not the 
teacher for she had been there a few 
vears and was therefore no longer an item 
of serious consideration; not the princi- 
pal for he likewise had served through 
that period of trial. Billy Black was say- 
ing in low but excited tones, ‘‘ Why, he’s 
the biggest ‘guy’ I ever saw.’’ Johnnie 
Whitmore volunteered the guess, ‘‘He’s 
six foot high and ‘tallern’ my Dad.’’ 
while ‘‘Cotton’’ Crowley expressed his 
thought by, ‘‘I’ll betcha he knows mor’n 
the teacher.’’ The name of the one about 
whom this conversation was centered had 
not been divulged in the morning session 
and as he leaned against a tree away from 
the group of his excited admirers he 
loomed large in their vision. ‘‘What’s 
his name?’’ some one asked and immed- 
iately came the information ‘‘It ought to 
be ‘Big Six’ ’’ and so it was ever after in 
that school. 


We wondered when we will learn so to 
set the stage for the child’s drama of life 
that the finer things of life will appear 
in the most attractive and desirable lights, 
and help him to want the right things. 

We were haunted by the thought that 
those little denizens of the wayside school 
might grow up here in the midst of all this 
beauty of the glorious springtime, and, 
though having eyes, see it not or ever know 
the joy of green things growing. We 
were haunted by the fear that a garden to 
them might become chiefly a place where 
one must pull weeds when one wants to 
play; that waving fields of grain might 
become only crops and the supreme joy 
of life might come to be going to town 
and perhaps to a cheap show, and so the 
whole of life be narrowed down to a round 
of dull drudgery. 

And how shall they learn except one 
with a vision come and teach them! 


STIX” 


Carpenter. 


‘*Big Six’’ was the youngest in a fam- 
ily of ten children. The family had just 
moved in from a mountain section where 
there were no schools and where a boy of 
his age did a man’s work. But even in 
this far off time there was an attendance 
law and an officer to enforce it, and ‘‘Big 
Six’’ being but thirteen found himself in 
school for no other reason than that his 
parents had happened to move to town 
one year too soon and had told the truth 
about his age. Standing there against the 
tree he envied his fortunate older brothers 
who were earning some days a whole big 
dollar. The attendance officer had said, 
“It’s either school or jail’’ and he was 
wondering as he thought over his pre- 
vious hour of experience whether he had 
not made an unwise choice. ‘‘Look at 
them kids’? he was saying to himself, 
‘‘they don’t know nothin’ and they can’t 
do nothin’ and I have to set with ’em.”’ 

‘Big Six’’ was an overgrown lad. 
Neither he, his brothers and sisters, nor 
his parents had been to school. Educa- 
tion to them was a thing outside their ex- 
perience and a horrible waste of time. To 
‘*Big Six’’ school was a rather unsatisfae- 
tory place to loaf for six hours a day and 
tolerated only for the reason that it fur- 
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nished an alternative to a place that might 
be worse. 

In those far off days the intelligence 
test had not been invented but the boys 
of his class ranked ‘‘Big Six’’ as ‘‘ bright- 
er’n a dollar.’’ He knew about hunting 
and fishing to say nothing of ‘‘worldly 
wisdom’’ that they had hardly as yet 
thought of. Unfortunately, this estimate 
which the children had placed on the big 
boy did not reach the teacher. To her he 
was just dumb and trifling. To her 
fellow teacher she confided, ‘‘He just sits 
in class and day dreams; he won’t read a 
line or do a problem. But, he causes me 
no trouble for his deportment is perfect.’’ 

The truth was ‘‘Big Six’’ could neither 
read nor write. When he was handed a 
book he looked listlessly at the pictures 
and dreamed of the day when his term of 
enforced attendance would end. 

As the school year progressed ‘‘Big 
Six’’ gradually found a place for himself 
in the school community. Without know- 
ing it and without the teacher knowing 
it he became the dominant factor in the 
lives of these second graders. The boys 
admired and feared his strength for he 
could easily ‘‘lick’’ any three of them. He 
became the dictator of the school ground, 
the director of activities. — 

“Big Six’’ was not a vicious boy but 
he had lived in a different world from 
these children and it was only natural 
that in time his standards became their 
standards. Chronologically ‘‘Big Six”’ 
was twice as old as some members of the 
class but in ‘‘worldly wiseness’’ he was 
three times their age. To use the modern 
term ‘‘Big Six’’ was no moron. He may 
have been, however, below the mentality 
of the normal boy. 

The second grade for the rest of the 
year had two teachers. The one paid by 
the board, instructing in the three R’s, the 
other serving without pay and indirectly 
instructing in citizenship. The one de- 
veloping the tools needed in society, the 
other advancing information about the 
ways of society. Almost unconsciously 
‘**Big Six’’ became the more important of 
the two teachers. It is true that he never 


interfered with the regular routine of the 
school, the children behaved in class about 
as usual and learned the three R’s about 


as usual. There was, however, a gradual 
but great change in the lives of the boys 
of the second grade. Anything suggested 
by “‘Big Six’’ was law to them and he had 
a way of enforcing these mandates. 


At the end of the year the class was 
promoted to the third grade and ‘‘Big 
Six’’ had attained the ago of fourteen. 
School opened in the fall and he was no 
longer with them; he had a job, he was 
now a man doing a man’s work, but his 
influence remained with them always. A 
member of the class made this statement 
years afterward in speaking of ‘‘Big Six.”’ 
‘‘T eannot remember the name of the 
teacher of that class or what she taught 
me but I shall never forget the teachings 
of ‘Big Six.’ Uneconsciously, I believe on 
his part, he revealed to me the uncultured 
way of doing things, the filthy language, 
the lewd pictures, smoking and chewing 
on the sly, always on the sly. The school 
offered him nothing, he left the school no 
better prepared to meet life’s battles than 
when he entered, but for us second grad- 
ers he left our minds in a sad whirl.”’ 


The school of today is not the same as 
it was in the days of 1898. People have 
realized that a boy of seven is generally a 
social misfit with boys of thirteen and 
visa-versa, Schools are no longer plac- 
ing over-age children who have never had 
the advantages of an education with chil- 
dren one-half their chronological age. 
When an individual presents himself to 
the school he is carefully studied. He is 
classified in terms of what is best for 
him and for those with whom he will come 
in contact. Special rooms offer opportun- 
ity for those who have been denied pre- 
vious training. Special training in learn- 
ing to do something useful is offered those 
who from all indications will be in 
school but a limited time. The modern 
school considers each individual in the 
light of the possibilities of that individual. 
The modern school carefully supervises 
the extra classroom activities of its chil- 
dren with teachers paid by the board. It 
realizes that these activities are at least as 
important in developing citizenship as for- 
mal instruction in developing good citizen- 


ship. 
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Not all of our schools even today are 
modern. In many communities there are 
schools that are duplicates of the one here 
described. In these we find ‘‘Big Sixs’ ”’ 
by the hundreds. If your community does 
not have a modern school you may be 
assured that your boy and your neighbor’s 
boy come in daily contact with ‘‘Big Six”’ 
and that he wields as much influence as 
the teacher whom your board has hired. 

Give ‘‘Big Six’’ a chance. Study him 


carefully and discover his abilities and 
disabilities. Place him with special teach- 
ers who understand such cases. Probably 
he can be aroused and be an asset to the 
community instead of a liability. Give 
your own boy and your neighbor’s boy a 
chance. Allow them to be with children 
of their own age in years and experience 
and allow them to develop mind and body 
under influences that are clean and whole- 
some. 


THE CALL TO ATLANTA 


JESSIE M. Ropsins, Assistant Director, Division of Publications 
National Education Association. 


TLANTA, ‘“‘the Gate City of the 
A South,’’ is a city of over 320,000 in- 

habitants. It enjoys the distinction of 
being the second in altitude in large cities 
east of the Rocky Mountains. It is situated 
among the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Its climate the year round is 
delightful, and the remarkable drainage 
afforded by its location, makes Atlanta a 
healthful place. 


intersection of Peachtree, Whitehall, Mari- 


etta, Edgewood Avenue, and Decatur 
Streets is popularly known as ‘‘Five 
Points.”’ 


The Atlanta convention of the National 
Education Association will center around 
the City Auditorium which will be Asso- 
ciation headquarters. The Auditorium, 
said to be the largest assembly hall in the 
South, is located at Gilmer and Courtland 














UNCLE REMUS HOUSE ‘‘WREN’S NEST,’’ ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


Peachtree Street is Atlanta’s best known 
thoroughfare. It was named from an old 
Indian village that stood just north of the 
city. Whitehall, the main shopping street, 
took its name from ‘‘White Hall Inn”’ 
built in 1837 but long since destroyed. The 


Streets, three blocks east from Five Points. 
On the first floor is the main auditorium, 
seating 6000; Taft Hall, seating 750; and 
54,000 square feet of exhibit space; on the 
second floor is the City Armory where pa- 
triotic organizations hold their meetings. 
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Much of the social side of an N. E. A. 
convention is found in its breakfasts, lun- 
cheons, and dinners, held for the most part 
in the principal hotels. Atlanta’s hotels 
with their spacious ballrooms, parlors, roof- 
gardens, and terraces are well prepared to 
eater to convention crowds. But hotel 
luncheons and banquets, though demon- 
strating what southern chefs can do, can 
but hint at the hospitality that awaits the 
teacher or administrator at the 67th annual 
meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

‘Atlanta abounds in attractions for those 
who love literature and history. Lovers of 
Uncle Remus stories will find themselves 
taking the car on Peachtree Street marked 
**Whitehall to West End’’ any time from 
ten in the morning to four in the afternoon 
for a visit to ‘‘The Sign of the Wren’s 
Nest,’’ the home of Joel Chandler Harris. 
Lovers of history will pause at the old iron 
lamp post on the corner of Alabama and 
Whitehall Streets to read its metal plate: 
‘‘The damage to the base of this lamp was 
caused by a shell during the war between 
the States, Battle of Atlanta, July 22, 
1864.’’ If time permits, visitors will see the 
Confederate Soldiers’ Home in the southern 
part of the city and Fort Walker, in Grant 
Park, a part of the old breastworks in the 
Battle of Atlanta. Admirers of Woodrow 
Wilson will take time to visit the red brick 
building on the corner of Broad and Mari- 
etta Streets where he began the practise of 
law. It was in Atlanta that he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

N. E. A. visitors will be interested in 
the educational facilities of Atlanta. Fore- 
most is Oglethorpe University, easily 
reached by motor and by street cars marked 
‘*Oglethorpe University.’’ Its campus of 
137 acres include an 82 acre lake and many 
blue granite buildings, one of which is 
Hermance Stadium, seating 40,000. Emory 
University, operated by the Methodist 
Church South, thirty-five minutes from the 
center of the city, has a beautiful land- 
scaped campus of 165 acres in Druid Hills. 
The Georgia School of Technology, with 35 
acres of ground and 18 buildings is easily 
reached on North Avenue. At Georgia 


Tech is the first school of ceramics south 
of the Ohio river. About a mile from the 
city limits is Agnes Seott College, the first 
college in Georgia to be admitted to mem- 


bership in the Southern Association of Col- 
leges. Among other institutions of note are 
Marist College, Woodberry Hall, Washing- 
ton Seminary, Georgia Military Academy, 
the Atlanta Law School, Southern Dental 
College, and the Conservatory of Music. 
Atlanta has more institutions of higher edu- 
cation for the negro than any other city in 
the world. Some of the larger of them are: 
Atlanta University, Morris Brown Univer- 
sity, Gammon Theological Seminary, More- 
house College, Spelman College, and Clark 
University. 


Coach lines operating on Broad Street 
will take the visitor, wearied with confer- 
ences and speeches, to beautiful Ansley 
Park or to the Highland Avenue section, 
past the Biltmore Hotel and the Governor’s 
mansion. Any Ponce de Leon Avenue or 
Druid Hill street car on Forsyth or Peach- 
tree Streets will take one to Atlanta’s finest 
residence section—Druid Hills. Among the 
parks easily reached by street cars are 
Grant, Piedmont, and Lakewood. An ob- 
ject of interest in the latter is the Ostrich 
Farm. 


What Mt. Vernon is to Washington, 
Stone Mountain is to Atlanta. Sixteen 
miles east of the city a solid body of exposed 
granite rises a mile above the valley. It is 
8000 feet long and seven miles around the 
base. On its northern side, Stone Mountain 
has a 1000 feet drop. Across this mam- 
moth granite background is being carved 
a panorama of at least 700 figures, count- 
ing artillery guns and gun carriages. The 
figures of the central group, now completed, 
include General Robert E. Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson, President Jefferson Davis, 
and four other outstanding Confederate 
generals, all on horseback. To give one an 
idea of the stupendousness of this colossal 
sculpture, the statue of General Lee is 
nearly 165 feet high and about the height 
of a fifteen-story office building. A dozen 
men could be seated comfortably on the 
brim of the hat. When completed the cen- 
tral group alone will immeasurably surpass 
every other monument of history. In ad- 
dition, the plans include a Memorial Hall, 
chiselled from the mountain, for the safe- 
keeping of records and relies of the Con- 
federacy and a great open amphitheater, a 
granite structure rivaling the Coliseum of 
ancient Rome. 
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SUPERVISION IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


By J. H. Searborough, Director of High School Supervision State Department 
of Edueation. 


N THE BULLETIN on the Organiza- 

tion and Administration of High 

Schools, published by the State De- 
partment of Education in 1927, it was 
stated that all superintendents in first 
class high schools must devote at least 
one-half time to supervision. It is prob- 
able that up to this time the requirement 
stated has not been very profitably fol- 
lowed. There are a number of very good 
reasons for this. 

In the first place, superintendents have 
not had time to supervise instruction as 
it should be done. They have been forced 
to do an unlimited amount of purely 
routine clerical work that has taken up 
practically all of their time. A clerk or 
stenographer could very well do a great 
deal of the work that the superintendent 
and principal are forced to do and leave 
these administrators free to do more econ- 
structive work in supervision and ad- 
ministration. The lack of sufficient funds 
has prevented boards of education from 
employing an adequate amount of clerical 
help for the offices of the superintendent 
and principal. 

_ However, there are a number of pos- 
sibilities for relieving the situation. If 
there is a commercial department in the 
high school, it is often possible to have 
some of the people in the department to 
do the work for the experience which it 
will give them. Different students may 
do the work at different times. If there 
is not a commercial department, it may 
be possible to get some students to stay in 
the office for their tuition. Such help, 
while not ideal, will give the superin- 
tendent and the principal much more time 
to supervise instruction. These school 
officials should think seriously of the 
proposition that their time can be much 
more profitably spent in doing construc- 
tive work than in attending to purely 
routine matters. 

Secondly, superintendents and _ princi- 
pals have not seen clearly that'there is a 
great necessity for supervision of instruc- 
tion. They have not seen that a definite 
plan of supervision is the best means of 





co-ordinating the entire school system. 
Some figures concerning the teaching per- 
sonnel of the districts in the state main- 
taining high schools will help to show 
that there is a real need for supervision in 
the high schools of Missouri. In 1927-28, 
there were 803 teachers in the high schools 
of Missouri who had never taught in a 
high school before. If each of these 
teachers has a maximum teaching load al- 
lowed by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, which is 160, the 803 teachers would 
come in contact with 128,480 students per 
day. Of course, many of these are dupli- 
cations, but the point to be made is that 
inexperienced teachers come in contact in 
elass with 128,480 students (either dif- 
ferent or duplicated) each day in Mis- 
souri high schools. It seems that this 
would be a strong argument why we 
should, by all means, promote a definite 
supervisory program in the state. It is 
granted that many of these new teachers 
will get good results without supervision, 
but they get these results in spite of the 
fact that they have had no supervision 
and not because they have had none. Not 
only are the students who come in contact 
with these inexperienced high school 
teachers entitled to the help that super- 
vision would give the teacher, but the 
teachers themselves are entitled to all the 
help that the superintendent and the 
principal are able to give them in order 
that they may render the best service this 
year, and in order that they may not mini- 
mize their chances of future success by 
the use of wrong methods. 

In addition to the 803 teachers who 
have never taught in any high school, 
there were in 1927-28, 838 high school 
teachers who were in the positions they 
then held for the first time. It is easy to 
see that these teachers would probably 
need more supervision than the teachers 
who have been in the same position pre- 
viously. If we add to this the greater 
number of teachers in the grades of ap- 
proved high schools, who have never 
taught before, we can easily see that there 
is a real need for supervision. 
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It is not the intention of this article to 
leave the impression that the inex- 
perienced teacher is the only one who needs 
supervision. In many cases the experi- 
enced teacher needs supervision even more 
than do some inexperienced ones. How- 
ever, the inexperienced teacher is en- 
titled to supervision for his own sake as 
well as for the sake of the students. 

In the third place, superintendents and 
principals have not had any supervisory 
programs because they do not really know 
how to supervise instruction. This lack 
of knowledge has resulted very largely 
from the fact that these officials have 
felt, as pointed out earlier in this paper, 
that they did not have time to do a ecredit- 
able piece of supervision in addition to 
their administrative and clerical duties. 
Therefore, they have taken no particular 
interest in learning the technique of su- 
pervision. This is not meant as a criticism 
of the superintendent and principal, but 
rather as a statement of an unsatisfactory 
condition. 

It is surely true that the time has come 
when it is necessary to formulate definite 
plans for supervision in the high schools 
of the state. Books are being written and 
investigations are being made which will 
help to clarify the whole problem of 
supervision. Superintendents and princi- 
pals should take a keen interest in all the 
new material which is being published on 
the subject in order that the chief aim 
of our schools, effective instruction, migni 
be more effectively reached. 

Many writers and lectures have at- 
tempted to set up definite objectives for 
supervision. It is doubtful if any of them 
are absolute, but the listing of a few of 
them here might at least be suggestive, 
and might stimulate further study of the 
matter by those in charge of supervision 
in the various schools of the state. <A 
few essentials of supervision follow: 

Dr. M. 8. Pittman, Director of -Rural 
Education. State Teachers College, Yp- 
silanti, Michigan, in an address before the 
Missouri Administrators’ Association at 
Columbia, Missouri, January 16, pointed 
out the following essentials of supervision : 

1. There should be definite objectives 

set up for accomplishment. These 


will, of course, vary with superin- 
tendents, teachers, and subjects. 

2. These objectives should be made 
known to the teachers and desired by 
them. All supervision should be open 
and frank, with no idea of mere de- 
tective work. The supervisor and 
teacher must work together closely 
to accomplish the objectives set up 
for the particular subject or class in 
hand. 

3. Methods of procedure to obtain the 
results desired must be set up and 
discussed freely. 

4. Courses must be studied carefully in 

order that wrong methods may be 

easily recognized. 

Teachers have a right to know what 

progress has been made under super- 

vision. 

These essentials are rather general, but 
they set forth clearly that a program of 
supervision must be a cooperative project 
carried on by the supervisor and the super- 
vised. A.most sympathetic atmosphere 
must exist between the two if any good is 
to be accomplished. 

If supervision is not reflected in better 
instruction to classes and pupils and in 
better study habits for pupils, it has not 
accomplished its real purpose. The 
greatest good to pupils must always be 
kept in mind. The references listed herein 
will be found helpful. 
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TEACHING EFFICIENCY AND STUDENT 


ACHIEVEMENT. 
By John R. Kirk. 


HE OBJECT of this experiment was 

to discover which of two classes, a 

large one or a small one, is the bet- 
ter for advancing student attainments. 
The study took form during the fall term, 
1928, in Educational Psychology; two 
classes, one of 70 members and one of 
36. 

Summer term experiments show that 
classes above 70 are likely to hamper 
satisfactory oral participation of students 
because of acoustical and voeal diffieul- 
ties. But college students need experi- 
ence in ‘‘talking out loud.’’ It acceler- 
ates action of heart and brain. It elari- 
fies thinking. 

The professional attitude as to ‘‘teach- 
ing load’’ is of eourse well known. but 
most people seem to be guessing at a 
principle that should be determined bv 
investigation. ’ 

Many college professors ardently ad- 
voeate small class size without conduct- 
Ing any research whatever to justify their 
preconceptions. For my own part, T am 
to have opportunity in the coming sum- 
mer and fall terms to continue the in- 
vestigations. 

This one brief effort in research was 
to me highly enjoyable. Devising and 
testing out techniques was exhilarating. 
Varying personal contact with alert and 
diligent students was a continuing chal- 
lenge to me. And then to do all the 
teaching, testing, examining, and evaluat- 
ing by one’s self—that gets one ac- 
quainted with himself. But it would take 
a chapter to tell the story. 

Preliminary ‘‘objective tests’? were 
given early in the term and laid away 
uninspected until the ‘‘final objective 
tests’’ on the same questions had been 
given. The difference between these two 
tests is the ‘‘achievement seore’’ in the 
‘fobjective examinations.’’ 

What the Tables Show 

1. The arithmetical average or 
mean of the intelligence quotients. 

2. The mean of the English scores. 
3. The mean of the sums of the faculty 


’ 


the 


grades, credits or mark points, other than 
those in Psychology. 

4. The mean of the faculty credits per 
single study, exclusive of Psychology. 

5. The mean of the Psychology credits 
exclusive of the achievement scores in 
objective examinations. 

6. The mean of the achievement scores 
in the objective examinations. 

7. The standard deviations of the a- 
chievement scores in objective examina- 
tions. 

Note: The measuring unit in 3, 4, and 5 
is the semester hour. The grades or 
credits are reported in letters: E means 
3 sem. hrs.; S, 2.75 sem. hrs.; M, 2.50 sem. 
hrs.; I, 2 sem. hrs.; F, — 2 sem. hrs. 


The Comparisons 

Comparisons 1 to 4 in the tables are to 
show the relations of the two groups 
from viewpoints outside the experiment. 

Comparisons 5 to 7 are different ways 
of measuring the achievements of the two 
groups under controlled conditions. 

Equal Groups in Pairs 

From the large class 12 were paired 
with 12 in the small class. The two mem- 
bers of each pair had equal intelligence 
quotients. They were beginning fresh- 
men. The comparison of the two groups 
of twelve each is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 

12 in 12 in 
Large Small 
Class Class 

1. The mean of the intelli- 
gence quotients 102.72 102.72 

2. The mean of the scores in 
English 100.82 102.71 

3. The mean of the sums of 

all faculty credits exclu- 
sive of psychology 6.83 7.19 

4. The mean of the faculty 

credits per single study 
exclusive of psychology 2.56 2.54 

5. The mean of psychology 
credits 2.59 2.54 

6. The mean of the achieve- 

ment scores, objective ex- 
aminations in psychology 67.25 64.25 

7. Standard deviation of 

achievement scores, objec- 

tive examinations in psy- 
chology 11.45 10.85 
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Unequal Similar Groups 

From the large class 38, and from the 
small class 24 had recent intelligence 
tests and English scores. They were be- 
ginning freshmen. They were studied 
first in small groups and then in their en- 
tirety. They included the twelve pairs 
above described. They are compared in 
Table IT. 


TABLE II 
38 in 24 in 
Large Small 
Class Class 

1. The mean of ‘the intelli- 
gence quotients 102.86 101.00 

2. The mean of the scores 
in English 98.97 98.00 

3. The mean of the sums of 

all faculty credits exclu- 
sive of psychology 6.94 6.89 

4. The mean of the faculty 

credits per single study 
exclusive of psychology 2.52 2.54 

5. The mean of psychology 
credits 2.56 2.57 

6. The mean of the achieve- 

ment scores, objective ex- 
aminations in psychology 60.39 59.00 

7. Standard deviation of a- 

chievement scores, objec- 

tive examinations in psy- 
chology 12.05 12.31 


Two Classes in Their Entirety 
In the large class 32 and in the small 
class 12 were sophomores or advanced 
freshmen whose I. Q.’s and English scores 
had not recently been taken. Hence the 
omission of (1) I. Q.’s and (2) English 
seores from Table III. 


TABLE III 
Large Small 
Class Class 
in in 
toto toto 
3. The mean of the sums of 
all faculty credits exclu- 
sive of psychology 6.83 6.71 
4, The mean of the faculty 
credits per single study 
exclusive of psychology 2.51 2.48 
5. The mean of psychology 
credits 2.59 2.58 
6. The mean of the achieve- 
ment scores, objective ex- 
aminations in psychology 60.84 58.95 
7. Standard deviation of a- 
chievement scores, objec- 
tive examinations in psy- 
chology 17.46 13.24 


Conclusions 
_ 1. This brief study finds the results 
in the two groups nearly equal. 
2. If either group has any advantage 
it is the larger one. 


3. Class size, within the above stated 
limits, is not a determining factor in 
student achievement or teaching effi- 
ciency. 

Questions 

1. Is it not highly wasteful in a ma- 
jority of college subjects to have ca- 
pable and skillful instructors loitering 
with little classes of 6 or 7 to 15 or 20 
students? 

2. Why not pro rate the ‘‘teaching 
leads’’ and the salaries in view of capa- 
bility and efficiency ? 

3. Can the accrediting agencies be jus- 
tified in seeking to confine teachers of 
capability and skill to the lighter ‘‘loads’’ 
acceptable to those who feel unable to 
teach efficiently any but small classes? 

4. People have steadily voted increas- 
ing taxes for support of education, but 
raany of them begin to fear the curtail- 
ment of rising costs may be near at hand. 
Is it wise, therefore, to allow a conserva- 
tive creed to become a factor in forcing 
that crisis upon us? 


== 
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Toot! Toot! 

If a Hottentot taught a Hottentot tot to 
talk e’re the tot could totter, ought the Hot- 
tentot tot be taught to say aught, or naught 
or what ought to be taught her? 

If to hoot and to toot a Hottentot be taught 
by a Hottentot tutor, should the tutor get 
hot if the Hottentot tot hoot and toot at the 


Hottentot tutor? 
—The Outlook. 


A Blue Elephant 
The baby elephant is sad, 
His life is dull and gray, 
He cannot suck his thumb because 
His nose is in his way. 
—Wake Forest Student. 


The Alliterative Bum 

Kindly Old Lady: “My good man, pray, 
what has caused your sad plight?” 

Former Collegiate: “I have been daunted 
by the dangling dogs of destiny, scorned by 
the scurvy skunks of circumstances, foiled 
by the frosty finger of fate.” 

—Annapolis Log. 


Logical Reasoning 
Prof: “When was Rome built?” 
Stewdent: “At night.” 
Prof: “Where did you get that answer?” 
i Stewdent: “Well, Rome wasn’t built in a 
ay.” 
—Stevens Stone Mill. 
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HANNIBAL SCHOOLS TAKE THE PUBLIC 
INTO THEIR CONFIDENCE 


4 Oh Dear, what can the matter be y 
Parents won’t visit the school! 

UCH USED to be the song, but Hanni- 

bal, at least, no longer submits to moan- 

ing and wondering about what’s the 
matter, but does something about it. 

If parents don’t visit the school then 
Superintendent Livingstone McCartney 
makes arrangements for the schools to visit 
the parents. Principals, teachers, students, 
city officials, commercial and civic clubs, 
and parent-teachers associations are made 
active in the enterprise of getting the 
schools before the public. The public 
schools are the public’s school, so Hannibal 
believes. Consequently they have gone 
about showing the schools to the public. 


A Public School Week. 

March 11 to 15 was set aside several 
weeks ago to be observed as Publie School 
Week. When the time came things were 
in readiness. The schools moved from the 
secluded quiet of the classrooms to the show 
windows of the busy streets. ‘‘Mainstreet”’ 
became ‘‘Schoolstreet.’’ 


Monday morning,—there in the window 
of Wilhelm Motor company is a group of 
children at their regular class work. The 
1929 model cars have moved out to make 
place for a 1929 model class room. Crowds 
of people stop to see Miss Smith from the 
Central school conduct a class in sewing. 
There is another group of people standing 
before the window of the Jessup Motor 
company, they are interested in the class 
conducted there by Miss Henderson who 
with a class of pupils from several schools 
is teaching home nursing and care of the 
baby. Another window contains Miss Con- 
nell and her algebra class. here Mr. Smith 
is teaching his class in Mechanical Draw- 
ing, over there what seems to be a demon- 
stration of some new cookstove is in reality 
a class in cooking being conducted by Miss 
Osterhout. 

We move along this street of public 
schools and find in the large show windows, 
a score of them, classes in primary work, 
tvpesetting, history, art, penmanship, Latin, 
French, music, manual training, physics, 
and during the week we shall have oppor- 
tunity to see classes in each subject from 
first primary to and through the high 
school. Tf our interest is keen enough and 


extensive enough and our endurance ade- 
quate to the task, we may see in all 87 
classes and 73 teachers in the show windows 
of the business houses. It’s a gala week at 
Hannibal and folks are seeing things they 
want to see. 

At the Theaters. 

It isn’t all left to the store windows. 
Monday evening at the Orpheum theater 
there is a variety program given by the 
junior and senior high schools. The H. S. 
orchestra with its 25 pieces furnishes musie 
of a classical variety, the girls give demon- 
strations of the rythm drills that are a part 
of their gymnasium work, the boys show 
tumbling stunts; glee clubs, impersonations, 
musical solos, duets, quartets, and even old 
fashioned fiddling tunes contribute to the 
evening’s entertainment. People have had 
a full day of thoughts, memories, sentiment, 
information that revolve around school 
days, past present and future. 

Parents Do Visit the Schools. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
things are going on along the business 
street. Folks who came to see school work 
and those who came for other purposes see 
school work everywhere. 

But Tuesday evening is different. 
Schools convene at 8:00. Classes start off 
as though it were nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing of a regular school day. Parents come 
along with the children. They want to see 
and do see the kind of work done in the 
everyday fashion in the regular rooms. 
Members of the student council are the 
hosts and direct the parents to any par- 
ticular place in which they are especially 
interested. 

Negroes Not Forgotten. 

One of the State’s outstanding high 
schools for Negroes is the Douglass school 
of Hannibal. On Thursday afternoon this 
school is the center of attraction. A pro- 
gram of music, magic, song and dance, to- 
gether with selections of a serious character, 
is given. 

Thursday evening the Hannibal high 
school continues its work by giving to the 
publie a rendition of the operetta ‘‘ All at 
Sea.’’ The various glee clubs under the 
direction of Mrs. Romjue, music supervisor, 
put on this attractive feature from the old 
thrillers of Gilbert and Sullivan. 

(Cont’d on page 222) 
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Suddenly, out of a spring sky... 


ALL was well on the telephone front on April 27, 
1928. Suddenly, out of a spring sky, rain began to 
fall, and as night came on this turned into a furious 
storm of sleet, snow and wind. In 48 hours, 3700 
telephone poles and 7000 miles of wire were down; 
39 exchanges were isolated; 11,000 telephones were 
silent. 


Repair crews were instantly sent to the scene. In 
record time 1000 men from five states were on the 
job. Within 72 hours the isolated exchanges and 
telephones were back in service. 


In any crisis there are no state lines in the Bell 
System. In all emergencies of flood or storm, as well 
as in the daily tasks of extending and maintaining 
the nation-wide network, is seen the wisdom of One 
Policy, One System, Universal Service. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 




















City Papers Cooperate. 

No one could see all that was going on 
educationally in Hannibal on the week of 
March 11-15 so the newspapers were busy 
with their special reporters, their editors, 
their presses telling the people all about it. 
Shut-ins, people who for one reason or an- 
other were not permitted to attend the 
functions or to see the show windows, were 
not lacking in information and descrip- 
tions of what was going on. School news is 
always real news and the press of Hannibal 
did a good job of letting the people know. 


The Black and Red Review. 


Then too, Hannibal has a real school 
paper, the Black and Red Review which is 
the project of the class in journalism. In- 
cidentally, it pays its way and makes some 
additional money for high school. For sev- 
eral weeks this enterprising sheet has been 
telling the folks what was going to take 
place during Public School Week. It does 
a good job during the week in reviewing 
the events and announcing what the pro- 
grams of the coming day will be. 
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A School Policy for More than 
Twenty Years. 

For Twenty-one consecutive years the 
guiding hand in the affairs of education in 
Hannibal has been that of Livingstone Mec- 
Cartney. Devoted to the task of education 
nothing has led him from it. Patiently 
working, seeing visions, dreaming dreams 
he has constantly kept his feet on the solid 
ground of public opinion. Knowing that 
the public schools are the public’s school 
he has kept the public informed of his 
ideals and the method of attaining them. 
Working with business men who have the 
welfare of their community at heart, with 
parents who have high desires and worthy 
hopes for their children, with teachers who 
believe in their profession and who are will- 
ing to give their best to it, and with chil- 
dren in whom he sees the only means of per- 
petuating the best of our civilization of ridding 
mankind of the handicaps that hinder, and of 
attaining the highest hope of the future, Mr. 
McCartney has held to his purpose. That the 
people have responded magnificiently is abun- 
dantly evidenced not only by the events of 
Public School Week, but by the every day wit- 
nesses of buildings, teachers, and pupils. 


Vocational Guidance Program in Fayette Schools. 
By W. Francis English. 


HE STUDENTS of the Fayette High 

School have carried out a program of vo- 

cational guidance that is not particularly 
unique or brilliant but seems to be effective and 
highly interesting because of its origin with the 
pupils and its being worked out by them. 


The program was proposed and sponsored by 
the senior class as a class project. It was first 
started primarily to aid the members of the class 
in selecting a vocation. Since each class in the 
Junior and Senior High School carries on a pro- 
ject or projects in connection with our charac- 
ter building program, they are a distinct help 
to the entire student body. The Seniors work- 
ing on the details of the project quickly saw 
the unusual opportunity to extend the bene- 
ficial results to the whole school. In their 
work in American Problems they had gone into 
the educational problems and had examined the 
curriculum of the high school in the light of its 
worth in carrying out the cardinal principles of 
education. As the problem of vocational guid- 
ance seem to be an objective that was getting 
too little emphasis and one that was facing this 
class it was only natural that they should look 
for a solution. 


With the aid of their sponsor, Miss Esther 
Phillips, they outlined a program to bring rep- 
resentatives of the various vocations to the high 
school to address the students and to explain 
to them the problems, importance, and nature 
of their work. The plan was thoroughly ex- 


plained at an assembly hour. Four senior 
speakers address the student body as to the 
need, purpose and program proposed for voca- 
tional guidance. The student body was re- 
quested to aid in every way possible to make 
the program a success. The first class to re- 
spond was the Ninth Grade. They proposed 
to work out two questionnaires. One was to 
give the student body a chance to indicate the 
vocation each had in mind in later life, why the 
student wanted to enter, the possibility the stu- 
dent saw for service and personal promotion 
and then an opportunity was given the student 
to ask a number of specific questions about his 
chosen work. The Ninth Grade worked this 
questionnaire out thru a committee from their 
Vocational Civics Class. The committee 
worked without a teacher although work of the 
class had been directed toward vocational guid- 
ance. The questionnaire was used just as it 
came from the committee. 

An assembly period was used by the com- 
mittee to distribute their questionnaire, explain 
it fully, and get it answered. The response was 
very gratifying. All students present answered 
the questionnaire and only a few indicated that 
they were totally unprepared even to suggest a 
vocation that they had a liking for or interest 
in. The vocations indicated were as follows: 
teaching, 64; music (gen) 9; piano, 3; violin, 1; 
vocal, 3; art, 5; physical education, 8; home 
economics, 6; stenography, 17; aviator, 10; nurs- 
ing, 9; farming, 6; engineering, 4; electrical en- 
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gineering, 7; chemical engineering, 1; literary 
work, 3; telephone work, 3; telegraphy, 3; mis- 
sionary, 4; and a long list of other vocations 
from one to three indicating preferences for. 

From this response and from the questions 
asked by the pupils another questionnaire was 
prepared by a student committee from the Ninth 
Grade to be placed in the hands of each speaker 
to help him in preparing his message for the 
students. Its purpose is merely to give the 
speaker an idea of some of the things the stu- 
dents feel they should know. It is not an iron 
bound guide for him to follow. 

The following questions were asked: 1. What 
is the general character of your work? 2. What 
are some of the qualities a person should have 
who enters this vocation? 3. What educational 
requirements are necessary or desirable? 4. 
How long does it take to get these require- 
ments? 5. What is the average expense in at- 
taining them? 6. What is the necessary equip- 
ment to start in this vocation? What is the ap- 
proximate cost? 7. Does the work encourage and 
promote good character or is it detrimental? 
8. What are some of the schools that are good 
as training schools in this vocation and who are 
some of the leaders? 9. What is the income 
for beginners? 10. When should one start pre- 
paring for entry in this vocation? 11. Is there 
any limitation, legal or otherwise, on entry in 
this vocation? 12. How may one get-started in 
this vocation? 13. What moral and mental qual- 
ities are necessary? 14. Is your work health- 
ful? 15. Is is seasonal? 16. Is it hazardous in 















Application Card 


any way? 17. What are the greatest rewards 
of your vocation? 18. How are promotions 
gained? 19. Does your work give individual 
enjoyment and improvement? 20. Are your sur- 
roundings pleasant? 21. Is your vocation 
crowded? 22. Is your vocation one that gives 
permanence of residence or is it one that shifts 
one? 23. Why is your vocation important to 
the world? 24. What has been done to organ- 
ize your vocation and to promote high ethical 
practices? 25. Is your vocation one that will 
allow you to be useful in old age? 26. Is your 
vocation satisfying your ambitions and paying 
you the rewards you expected? 27. What are 
some of the other strong points or weaknesses 
of your profession not covered by this question- 
naire? 

To date a minister, florist, lawyer, and doctor 
have spoken to the students. The addresses 
were very interesting to the students and they 
— rapt attention to the things emphasized. 

ractically every speaker has emphasized the 
type of mind necessary to succeed in his voca- 
tion, the hard work necessary to attain excel- 
lence and the joy and drawbacks of his work. 

The students are interested first because they 
realize that the material they are getting is 
authentic and honest discussions from those 
making good in the various vocations and sec- 
ondly because they feel the program is pri- 
marily their own. They take a great pride in 
the educational system that they have evolved 
themselves in order to solve one of the real 
problems of modern education. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION GROUP 
INSURANCE CARD 













DATE 


AMT. OF INSURANCE--------------- 
NAME OF BENEFICIARY------------ 
ADDRESS OF BENEFICIARY -.------ 


I AM IN MY USUAL STATE OF GOOD HEALTH 










Please fill out and mail with remittance tu 


Columbia, Mo, 











(Applicant’s Full Signature) 


$1,000.00 Policy costs $ 7.00 annually. 
$2,000.00 Policy costs $13.00 annually. 


E. M. CARTER, Sec’y M. S. T. A. $3,000.00 Policy costs $19.00 annually. 


$4,000.00 Policy costs $25.00 annually. 
$5,000.00 Policy costs $31.00 annually. 
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IN APRIL 1927 THEY SAID TO YOU: 

Realizing the advantages our membership might receive from the privilege of 
being able to secure group insurance, your executive Committee have for some time 
been investigating group insurance contracts. 

After thorough investigation, we believe that the contract submitted by the 
American National Insurance Company of Galveston, Texas, to be the best contract 
offered and have signed their contract and received a master policy for the Missouri 
State Teachers Association under which this insurance is issued. 

WE RECOMMEND THE POLICY TO OUR MEMBERSHIP AS RE- 
LIABLE GROUP INSURANCE. 












Policy costs $ 7.00 annually. 
$2,000.00 Policy costs $13.00 annually. 
$3,000.00 Policy costs $19.00 annually. 
$4,000.00 Policy costs $25.00 annually. 










Policy costs $31.00 annually. 












This Insurance is written at a level rate and 
all members under sixty years of age are en- 
titled to it. 








See application on page 223. 
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NOW, TWO YEARS LATER, THEY MAKE THIS REPORT: 


More than three thousand two hundred Missouri teachers have taken out Group 
Insurance. 


The privilege of applying without examination expires June 1, 1929. 


All claims have been promptly paid without protest. Those paid are: 
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Southeast Missouri Has Many Rural School Activities 


The Rural Section for the April School and Community features activities in the 
rural schools in Southeast Missouri where C. E. Burton has been the rural supervisor 
representing the State Department of Education for the past three years. 

The articles have been furnished by only a limited number of county superintendents, 
but represent the work throughout that district. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN 
WASHINGTON COUNTY 
Fred L. Cole, County Superintendent. 

Washington County with its beautiful forest 
covered hills, productive valley farms, the lead- 
ing mines of the state and other mineral re- 
sources has something else to boast of, and 
that is better school facilities for its boys and 
girls. 

The rural schools are being taught by higher 
type and better qualified teachers than ever be- 
fore. The result is better cooperation between 
the patrons and teachers, better school build- 
ings, better equipment, better attendance, long- 
er terms, and better high school facilities. 

Last year the total attendance amounted to 
over 40,000 days more than during the pre- 
vious year. This year the increase is expected 
to be even greater. Partly as a result of this 
increased attendance, together with consolida- 
tion, Washington County received $14,698 more 
state aid in 1928 than in 1927. This aid en- 
abled eight rural districts to maintain an eight 
month term that before had only been able to 
have six months and in some cases less. 

There are five consolidated districts in the 
county with a total area of 160 square miles. 
Four of these districts maintain first class high 
schools. There is one second class and one 
third class high school in the county. 

The largest consolidation in the county was 
brought about last May when Potosi and six 
adjoining districts united to form consolidated 
district No. 5. The proposition carried by a 
proportion of 14 for to 1 against. Prior to 
this year Potosi district had a valuation of ap- 


proximately $800,000 and employed twelve 
teachers. Now the district has an area of 70 
square miles, a valuation of approximately $1,- 
250,000, and twenty teachers are employed in 
the system. 

Consolidated district No. 4 was effected at 
Caledonia last April and many improvements 
have been made in that system. New heating 
plants have been installed in both elementary 
schools and the high school. 

RIPLEY COUNTY STUDIES MUSIC 

AND ART 

Each school year Superintendent Myrtle A. 
Williams asks the teachers to stress some par- 
ticular phase or line of school work. Special 
attention has been given this year to Reading, 
History, Health and Physical Education. In 
he. school visits Miss Williams gives a great 
deal of time and attention to demonstration 
teaching, telling stories, and giving lessons in 
music and art appreciation. 

She believes that pictures, music, and physi- 
cal education are as essential as the study of the 
academic subjects, therefore she carried a port- 
able victrola with her on her school visits. Na- 
tional hymns, Mother Goose selections, and 
classical music are to be found in her record 
case. She not only takes music with her but 
also reproductions of good pictures, for picture 
study; and also material to increase the in- 
terest in games and to encourage supervised 
play and physical education. 

To further help her teachers, Miss Williams 
sends out monthly News-Letters full of help 
and information. On Saturdays her office is a 
regular work shop. Teachers call in large 
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numbers to gather material and talk over their 
school work and problems with her. Bulletin 
boards in her office are always covered with 
worth while and seasonable material suggestive 
and helpful to the teachers. 

Over half of the teachers in Ripley County 
are planning to attend summer school. 

FROM JEFFERSON COUNTY 
R. B. Wilson, County Superintendent. 

Through the aid of Mr. C. E. Burton, the 
past year very effective work has been done in 
the demonstration meetings in Jefferson County, 
the teachers and patrons cooperating during the 
week beginning, December 17th. These meet- 
ings were held at Ware, Hillsboro, and Pevely. 
Primary reading formed the basis of demonstra- 
tion work, the discussions bringing out the 
latest methods of procedure clearly and force- 
fully. 

Various activities are being carried out. The 
Reppy Medal Contest originated about twenty 
years ago when Judge J. L. Reppy first offered 
a gold medal to the best speaker in the county 
from the rural schools. He has made this 
feature of our school system a permanent one 
which has grown popular in the county. Lead- 
ers are selected and in each township pre- 
liminaries are held to select two speakers from 
each township who enter the county contest 
held in connection with the county graduating 
exercises. 

For many years a writing contest has been 
held and a gold medal awarded to the best 
writer and a silver medal is given as the second 
prize. 

A county school exhibit is held annually at 
Hillsboro. A school display of work done in 
the class room is exhibited in the Masonic 
Hall where the public gathers for three days 
and views the work. Township days are an- 
nounced and on these special occasions teach- 
ers, patrons and pupils from the various town- 
ships gather at the county seat. Programs are 
given in the court house both afternoon and 
evening. These annual exhibits are popular and 
have proven of educational value. 

The Jefferson County Athletic Association 
for rural schools was organized last year at 
the August Plan Meeting for promoting ath- 
letics among the rural schools. Through active 
leadership a very effective organization is 
formed at the present time. Township track 
and field meets are held. 

The township scoring highest number of 
points will be presented with a banner from 
Mr. R. B. Wilson, County Superintendent of 
Schools. - 


FROM MISSISSIPPI COUNTY 


Mrs. Rubye Thompson, County Superintendent. 

In Mississippi County, all rural schools but 
one have free text books, while almost all have 
magazines, supplementary readers, and a fairly 
good library for carrying out the State Courses 
of Study. A few have excellent libraries, well 
classified. Eight schools are approved. Seven 
have hot lunch equipment. Seven have pianos, 
while sixteen have some kind of musical instru- 
ment. More than 50% are properly lighted, 
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while almost all are properly heated and ven- 
tilated. 

The Annual School Board Convention was 
held March 6th, in spite of the fact that the 
roads (in some parts of the county) have no 
bottoms. 

Mrs. Joe Wenger, of Belmont, came in on 
the train, but (as the local runs only three 
times a week) she was able to return only by 
going twenty-five miles by bus, several miles in 
a mail boat, and eight miles by foot. 

Mr. J. C. Benson, of Three States, crossed 
James Bayou in a skiff. walked twenty miles to 
East Prairie, and came the other twelve by bus. 
Many had lots of trouble getting in, but these 
two deserve the prize. 

Thirty-two questions were printed and were 
given to the directors. Then, Mr. Burton, led 
a discussion of them which was heartily en- 
joyed and entered into by all. A rural super- 
visor’s report had been mailed to each member 
of the board with the request that he go to his 
school and check it. This was also discussed in 
order to familiarize him with his school and its 
needs. Mr. Burton then made a helpful address 
on “Choosing the Teacher.” 

Mr. Robert H. Hill, told “How and When to 
Remodel the School.” He also outlined the 
work of the past, and the coming year, and 
asked that directors insist upon attendance from 
their teachers at all meetings. 

Miss Claribel Rynearson exhibited a model 
home (or doll house as her pupils called it) 
properly furnished. 

TWO OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF 

THE CAPE GIRARDEAU 
COUNTY PROGRAM 

Baccalaureate Service for Rural Schools. 

On Sunday afternoon preceding the day 
for rural graduation a service is held for rural 
A class, their parents, teachers and friends. 
This year approximately six hundred boys and 
girls will be invited to attend the service. A 
large per cent of these six hundred will respond 
to the invitation. The high school auditorium 
is used for this meeting. As the people come 
to the building the seventh and eighth grade 
folks are assembled in parts of the building 
other than the auditorium. (Seats are reserved 
for them in the auditorium.) The eighth grade 
folks are given a printed badge on which are 
the words “Graduate 1929.” The seventh grade 
folks are given printed badges on which are 
the words “Graduate 1930.” After they are 
so labeled they march (eighth grade first) to 
the reserved seats in the auditorium where they 
are seated as two classes. 

The program consists of a prayer, scripture 
reading, sermon and sacred music. Everything 
done is in keeping with the Sunday afternoon. 

Such services have been held each year for 
the past eight years. They have proved to be 
refined and uplifting. 

Community Fairs. 

The past two falls each school district in 
the county has been plotted into a complete 
county system of community fairs. During 
1928 nine such fairs were planned and eight 
held. All schools except two in these eight 
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groups participated in one of these meetings. 
The interest surpassed all expectations. : 
An outline of the general plan used in putting 
on the fairs follows: 
(1) Schools are listed in nine groups. 
(2) A conference of teachers in each group is 
held. 
(3) At conference the teachers select center at 
which fair is to be held, appoint commit- 
tees for purpose of putting on the day’s ac- 
tivities. 
A classified list of what constitutes an ex- 
hibition is furnished each teacher and each 
school district prepares an exhibit. In gen- 
eral everything that is grown or owned or 
made in the district can be exhibited. 
Specialists in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics are used for judges. District exhibi- 
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tions are judged against district exhibitions 
and prizes given to first and second places. 
(These exhibits are made by teachers, 
pupils, board members, and people of the 
district cooperating.) Individual entries are 
judged against individual entries and blue 
and red ribbons given. 

The exhibits are placed, and while the 
judges work on them “youngster” activities 
and “oldster” activities are put on. The 
“youngsters” put on a joint literary pro- 
gram and then particivate 1n directed play 
events. The “oldsters” engage in numerous 
fun contests such as horse shoe pitching, 
soda pop drinking, corn shucking, patching, 
darning, sewing buttons, etc. 


When the judges finish, exhibits are thrown 
open to inspection by all. 


(6) 
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HERE AND THERE. 


The Cult of Unintelligibility. 

AX EASTMAN writing under the above 
M caption in the April Harper’s decries that 

tendency in modern poetry which he calls 
the cult of unintelligibility. He believes that 
all literature is in some degree a communicative 
act and says that modern literature is char- 
acterized by an increasing stinginess in the 
performance of this act. 

From free verse the poets have moved to free 
punctuation, free grammar and finally free ety- 
mology. It seems that everything except the 
communication of ideas has been put on the 
free list. 

Here are two samples which Mr. Eastman 
quotes is illustrative of his contention: 

I was looking at you, the sweet boy 
that does not want sweet soap. Neat- 
ness of feet does not win feet, but feet 
win the neatness of men. Run does 
not run west but west runs east. I like 
west strawberries best. 

And, 

Any space is not quiet it is so likely 
to be shiny. Darkness very dark dark- 
ness is sectional. There is a way to 
see in onion and surely very surely in 
rhubarb and tomato, surely very surely 
there is that seeding. 

One is from a poet of some note the other 
= the ravings of a maniac-depressive cited 

“a work on Clinical Psychiatry.” The chances 
mec even that you cannot guess which was by 
the poet and which by the mentally deranged. 





Music and Citizenship. 

The object of teaching music in the schools 
is not to make musicians, but to make better 
citizens; and to this end each child must be 
~ developed physically, emotionally, and intellec- 
tually. If he is over-developed physically he 
tends towards the brute. If he is over-developed 
emotionally he becomes a crank. If he is over- 
developed intellectually he becomes a cad. But 
if he is evenly and equally developed, physically, 
emotionally, and intellectually, he becomes a 
well-balanced individual. Outdoor games, gym- 
nasiums, and the like develop the child physical- 


ly. Reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and soon, develop the child intellectually. And 
it is left to music to develop the child emotion- 
ally. It is easy to understand the growing im- 
portance of music in the school curriculum in 
developing responsible citizens—From The 


Phonograph Monthly Review. 
tC) 





Looking Ahead in Education. 


And so the pattern of the new education be- 
gins to shape itself. Fineness of personality— 
the beginning and the end. The inspiring give 
and take of work in the group. A mutuality of 
the sexes. A togetherness of young-and old. 
A deeper integrity of thought gained by contact 
with the realities. A sense of unitary signif- 
icance in the life-process. A spirit of inventive 
eagerness. If education builds on this pattern, 
it will assuredly become a powerful directive 
force in the building of a far more adequate 
civilization—From “Educating for the New 
Age” by Harry A. Overstreet in Progressive 
Education. 

O 
Comparisons are Odious. 


It may be true that the fact that some other 
States are spending more for education than 
Missouri is not a valid reason for Missouri’s 
spending more. But nevertheless comparisons 
are valuable and furnish a basis for many of our 
actions and not a little of our thought. For 
example when we learn that the State of Wash- 
ington is pushing, to what now appears a suc- 
cessful conclusion, a legislative program which 
will require the state to contribute toward the 
support of public schools an amount equal to 
25 cents for each day of attendance of a pupil 
in either elementary or secondary schools, it 
seems strange that Missouri Legislators look 
on our request for less than 6 cents as being 
out of reason. When an individual spends $360 
dollars a year as tuition in a private elementary 
school, it is rather difficult to understand why 
that same person will regard $60 per year for 
the children of the rank and file of people as 
being beyond reason. No wonder that “Com- 
parisons are odious” to some people. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SOUTHEAST 
MISSOURI 


OR THE FOLLOWING items, stories, and pictures we are indebted to Robert R. Hill, 
Rural Supervisor for the State Teachers College at Cape Girardeau and to Miss Esther 


Knehans, Professor of Rural Education. 


This material is suggestive to rural teachers all over the State. We hope it will prove 
suggestive to leaders in other parts of the State as indicating a kind of material which the 
School and Community will always welcome.—Ed. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF LEADERSHIP 


From the Brooks school in Cape Girardeau 
County has come a very interesting illustra- 
tion of teacher leadership. Here it was mani- 
fested in convincing a community of the needs 
of the school. Early in the school year the 
teacher, Miss Varetta Brown, called the wo- 
men of the district to a meeting at the school- 
house for the purpose of organizing a Parent- 
Teacher Club. 

A member of the Teachers-College faculty 
had been asked to speak on the organization 








This picture shows a number of farmers’ 
wives and daughters who were present at the 
meeting. 


of such a club and how it would help the 
school. Special emphasis had been placed on 
the hot lunch as the teacher had thought that 
this should be one of the first tasks to be un- 
dertaken by the club. Suggestions were made 
as to how a kitchenette with proper lighting 
might be built in one corner of the school- 
house. Bulletins showing how other schools 
had managed the hot lunch were left with the 
chairman of the club as those present had 
decided to organize into a club and had elected 
their officers. Mrs. Erwin, the chairman, had 
been a member in a Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion in Cape Girardeau so the training that 
she had received was of great value to the 
Brooks school. 

Several meetings followed and finally plans 
were made for the kitchenette. Cooking 
utensils made up the necessary equipment that 


the club provided. Each child was asked to 
bring fifteen cents for a spoon, a plate, and a 
cup. This equipment was bought at one time 
so that it might be uniform. After the kitchen 
was appropriately painted the serving of 
lunches began. Each child brings a penny for 
each hot dish served and to date this has taken 
care of the cost. After the first week or two 
there was no opposition, but even from the be- 
ginning no discrimination was made against 
those whose parents would not provide dishes 
or money. The teacher supplied these for a 
short time only and the success of the lunches 
soon caused opposition to cease and the finest 
co-operation exists at the present time. 

Because the enrollment was large the 
teacher had been cautioned not to try the hot 
lunches with a group larger than twenty-five 
pupils, but she proceeded slowly and served 
only twice each week. As routine became es- 
tablished it became easier and hot lunches are 
now the order of the day for four days each 
week. The disappointment expressed on the 
fifth day is an evidence of the popularity of 
the hot lunch. One boy writes “I like to go to 
school this year and one thing is because we 
eat in the schoolhouse and other years I al- 
ways ate out in the woodshed or behind the 
schoolhouse.” A little girl writes “We have 
started having hot lunches. It sure is good 
on these cold windy days.” 

On Washington’s birthday another ‘rural 
school that was meeting with much opposition 
when a hot lunch was suggested, was invited 
to be the guests of the Brooks school so that 
they might see for themselves how the work 
is done. 

The P. T. Club of the Brooks school is a real 
factor in the betterment of school conditions 
and other plans are being made for further 
improvement. The club meets each month. 
These meetings are both social and educa- 
tional. At one of the meetings held recently 
books suitable for children were discussed. 

A Sunday School has been organized largely 
through the leadership of Miss Brown who 
teaches the class for the older girls. During 
one of the coldest winter months a hundred 
per cent attendance was reported for four 
successive Sundays. 

Needless to say Miss Brown lives in the 
community where she is teaching. 
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RS. ANNA ANCELL of the Hunter 
School on Highway 61 in Scott County 
complained that there was no place for 
equipment in her school. Before a teachers 
meeting there the school board had three 


THE FUNK SCHOOL MAKES 





closets built in the building. These cost very 
little and there is a place for textbooks, 
lunches, teaching equipment, and locker space 
for the teacher. 


ITS IDEALS REAL. 


Not all schools remain like the one Miss Dobbs describes, on page 211. Here is 


one that acted on her suggestion even before she made it. 


It is a suggestion that has, 


no doubt, come to many. Miss Holsclaw and her pupils can act as well as dream.—Ed. 














Looking from the road 
to the door, Funk 
School, Iron County. 








Funk School, Annapolis Con- 
solidated School, Iron County. 
Miss Ina Holsclaw, the teacher, 
saw the need for a walk from the 
school to the road over the mud- 
dy path. The boys gathered 
rocks and gravel from the creek 
near the school and hauled a 
little each day until the task 
was complete. This walk will be 
there long after the building is 
gone. 











A view from the door 
towards the road. 





The boys who did the work and their equipment. 
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HE TEACHER Training Class of the 

Ironton High School recently spent their 

week in the rural schools engaged in ob- 
servation and practice teaching. The mem- 
bers of the class were asked the following 
Monday morning to write a brief statement 
relative to their work the previous week. 

The statements secured were entirely origin- 
al, given without previous thought or prepara- 
tion. They contained some glimpses of pro- 
fessional ideals and spirit that were of par- 
ticular interest to those in the teaching pro- 
fession. These statements were published in 
the Iron County Register. 

The teachers in the field were anxious to 
have teacher training students work with them 
for a week. Many of the teachers were 
former training students from Mrs. L. G. 
Townsend’s department in the Ironton High 
School. This feeling has been built up 
through a close cooperation between the Coun- 
ty Superintendent of Schools, Geo. W. Hanson 
and the Training department of this high 
school. 

One student expressed herself in this state- 
ment. “One week’s experience in teaching has 
taught me that it is a profession recuiring 
hard, earnest work; that the encouragement 
one receives from watching development in 
the children overbalances discouraging ele- 
ments which may enter in; and that altogether 
it is fascinating and satisfying.” 

Mrs. Townsend has proven her ability in 
Teacher Training through the good work her 
students have done in the field. 

HEN A TEACHERS meeting was to be 
held in Belleview school of Iron County 
the teachers, Mr. Lonnie Standley and 
Miss Lola Kirkpatrick decided the building 
needed painting. A meeting was held with 
the school board and the decision was reached 
that the district could buy the paint but could 


not have it put on. These teachers secured 
equipment, rolled up their ‘sleeves on Satur- 
— and painted both rooms two coats in- 
side. 

Bulletin boards and a reading table were 
needed so the material at hand was used. 
An old door made from flooring lumber was 
nailed to the wall and a little bench by it 
answered for a table and chairs. Just above 
the table a few inches was a shelf holding two 
sets of reference books and dictionaries. A- 
bove the shelf was a bulletin board 3% by 
4 feet which was made by using a piece of 
wallboard papered with green oatmeal wall- 
paper. Near this was the bookcase, complet- 
ing the library unit. Each teacher changes 
the newspaper clippings and pictures once or 
twice a week. 


RURAL TEACHERS CONTRACT FOR 
THREE YEARS 


A rural teacher from Washington County 
and another from Reynolds County report 
that they have entered upon a three-year con- 
tract with their boards. One teacher says “I 
can’t hope to do what I want to do in my 
school in one year. I am planning my work on 
a three year basis.” Then she proceeded to 
tell what her plans are for each year. With 
such a type of constructive school planning 
schools must improve. 

DEMONSTRATION CLASS in the Gor- 
donville School of Cape Girardeau Coun- 
ty called for some relics from the Civil 
War period. Miss Marie Campbell, the 
teacher, called on the community and old ar- 
ticles as spinning wheels, guns, chair, dress 
of 1825, coins and numerous other articles 
were brought. With the help of these things 


the class enjoyed a real discussion on social 
and industrial history during the Civil War 
period. 





Baker School, Scott County 


Miss Lillie Newton, teacher 


Handwashing drill—56 pupils washed their hands and were ready to eat their lunch 


with clean hands in 6 minutes after they were dismissed. Good order prevailed. 
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R. J. C. BENSON, a school board member 

in the southern part of Mississippi Coun- 

ty, walked 20 of the 38 miles over bad 
roads to attend the County Meeting of School- 
board members on March 6th and returned 
home the next day. After Mr. Benson had 
worked to get his school in good shape four 
years ago, he found the Mississippi flood 
waters going through the school building 6 
feet deep. As soon as the water subsided he 
did his work again. The place is in good shape 
and next year can be ranked as a first class 
rural school. 


REMODELED RURAL SCHOOLS 

Several one-room rural schools in Southeast 
Missouri have been remodeled and at a com- 
paratively low cost. In some cases as many 
as four and five accessory rooms have been 
added. The illustrations show what can be 
done with the box-car type of school that is 
still in good condition. By keeping the main 
building intact except for needed changes to 
provide for correct lighting and seating an ex- 
tension may be built along one side as was 








Before 


and 


HOW THE TEACHERS COLLEGE IS 
HELPING THE RURAL TEACHER 


One Saturday morning a rural teacher came 
to the rural office of the Teachers College 
to get some advice as to some of her teaching 
problems. It wasn’t long until the question 
of how to secure equipment and how to keep 
it ready for use arose. To make school work 
more than mere routine and drill, was the 
purpose of this teacher. She had accumulated 
pictures and bulletins but storage space was 
lacking. In the rural supervisor’s office there 
was on display a picture collection classified 
and ready for use kept in an inexpensive 
wooden box that had been painted and fitted 
with handles so that it could be moved about. 
A box for keeping bulletins was also on dis- 
play. The rural supervisor showed how he kept 
other materials and how he had constructed a 
bulletin board. When this teacher left the rural 
department office she had plans for keeping 
her teaching equipment, and for her bulletin 
board she had the dimensions, plans and even 
some material. 








After 


The remodeling program. 


done with the school in the illustration and 
additional small rooms provided. A remodeled 
school of this type in Washington County and 
another in Mississippi County have added to 
the one large class room a library alcove,, 
two cloakrooms, a fuel room, a_ vestibule, 
and a teachers supply closet. One of these 
cloak rooms might be made to serve for a hot 
lunch room. One teacher used a part of the 
fuel room for a manual training bench. The 
illustration shows a remodeling project that 
cost about $400. 

In Ripley County a rural school has a very 
attractive library that was formerly used as 
a fuel house. This was in good condition 
and was moved up against the schoolhouse 
and a door cut so as to make the reading 
room easily accessible to the teacher while 
at her desk. A good foundation was built and 
a floor laid and the inside sealed. A succession 
of windows along two sides gave an abundance 
of light. Book shelves and a reading table 
made this an attractive reading room. 


A talk about books revealed the need for 
additional reading material and this was sup- 
plied through the loan of more than a dozen 
books from the rural circulating library. A 
visit to the office of the President gave to this 
teacher the promise of a used piano on the 
time payment plan. We believe it repaid this 
teacher to come to our college to talk over her 
problems with her former instructors. The 
Rural Department of the Teachers College 
invites other rural teachers to do the same. 


ISS LILLIAN NOTHDURFT, Liberty 
School in Cape Girardeau County, loaded 
up her Ford with all the boys and girls 
that could be put on it or in it and took them 
to see Cape Girardeau. A street car ride, 


visits to a steamboat, the City and College 
Libraries, and a ride in an elevator were some 
of the many experiences the group had. The 
trip was enjoyed and school work had con- 
siderably more interest in it the next week. 
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HE FIRST Aid Club from the Holloway 

School, Mississippi County, gave a dem- 

onstration before the Charleston Kiwanis 
Club after the group had completed its club 
work under the direction of the Principal, Miss 
Anna Harper, and the County Farm Agent, 
Mr. Teal. 














This pump house where the pupils eat their 
lunch, was built with concrete floor and 
screened. 


R. C. STANFILL and the other school 

board members of the Russell School in 

Mississippi County could not understand 
why their teacher was going to another 
teachers meeting since she had attended four 
meetings conducted -by the Rural Supervisor 
from the Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College. When Miss Laura Thompson, the 
teacher, was questioned about this she invited 
the board to attend the meeting which Mr. 
Stanfill did. He asked a number of questions 
at the meeting, inspected the building where 
the meeting was held and went home with 
some ideas to use in repairing the Russell 
School. When he was asked what occurred, 
he said, “If all the meetings are like that one, 
+ sa are worth every minute the teacher is 
there.” 


ISS VALMA DREXLER of Fornfelt left 

the Teachers College, Cape Girardeau 

with the desire to get her school on the 
first class list. When she started work at 
Graysboro, Scott County a meeting was held 
with the schoolboard and her plans made 
known. It appeared a hopeless task with the 
little equipment, poor lighting and heating in 
the building. Plans were drawn for putting 
~ the windows on one side, improving the cloak- 
rooms and buying inexpensive pieces of teach- 
ing equipment. At the present time the whole 
building is being gradually changed. The 
library is accessioned and classified, and a 
checking system is in use for lending books. 
The school is very proud of the piano they 
bought with funds they raised during this year. 
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6< HO WILL FINISH the school at 
W Cedar Bluff this year?’ That was 

the question before the school board 
of this district and the County Superintendent 
of Schools in Iron County about 5 years ago 
when the teacher resigned. After some search 
had been made the County Superintendent’s 
wife, Mrs. Geo. Hanson, said she would finish 
it and she is still teaching there. If the com- 
munity has its way about it, she will be there 
next year. 

This little school is about a 15-minute drive 
from Ironton and was well named, “A Martin 
Box.” It is painted red, has a floor space of 
about 12 by 18 feet, and every side has bright 
clean windows. The house is on the bank of 
Stout Creek a few feet from the road, and to 
the rear of the building is a wooded, rocky 
hillside. A better place for nature study could 
not be found. 

On entering the door one finds eighteen boys 
and girls, ranging through the eight elemen- 
tary grades, all busy doing something. The 
school has the appearance of a work shop, and 
each pupil has a definite task before him. 

Crowded up in one corner is an organ, with 
a school song book on it. The pupils can 
sing most of the songs in this book. In a 
contest in familiar tune recognition this group 
showed the results of training. 

On the walls above the blackboards are some 
butterflies, flowers, and other things mounted 
on cotton, under glass, which shows one type 
of nature study. Along with these are posters, 
booklets, and drawing that show the pupil’s 
health work. 

A two-foot strip of smooth wood rested on 
the teacher's desk. A visitor picked up this 
piece and asked what it was. One boy ex- 
plained it was part of a framework being made 
by the boys to hold two rollers on which is to 
be rolled a long piece of paper. This paper 
is divided into sections on which were placed 
the industries of Missouri. 

The teacher had a stack of new material 
that she had collected in preparation for this 
project. From the work that is being done. 
the industries of Missouri will be well known 
and a project worked out that will surpass the 
one which brought the school a cash prize last 
year. 

This is only one of many projects worked out 
in this school and the whole group is learning 
with the class that actually does the work. 

During recess the room was deserted. The 
teacher enjoyed directing this play period and 
showed a skill there as she did in the class- 
room. 

Mrs. Hanson has more manual training work, 
handwork, citizenship training and character 
building in this little school, along with regu- 
lar class work, than most teachers could imag- 
ine being done in the most modern school 
plant. 
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CAPITALIZING THE ANNUAL VISIT OF 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


By 
DR. M. 8S. PITTMAN 
Director of Rural Education Michigan State 


Normal 


T IS THE custom and the law in many of 

the states that the county superintendent 

of schools shall make at least one visit each 
year to each school in his county. In many 
cases the one visit is the only visit. If it is, 
then it should be made an event in the life of 
the school and the community and not just an 
incidental and perfunctory affair. The problem 
before the superintendent, therefore, is: “Shall 
I make my visit a mere inspection or shall I 
make it one of life giving, soul saving pur- 
pose?” If it is to have such rich purposes, it 
must be planned for. Great occasions do not, 
ordinarily, just happen. They must be con- 
ceived, planned, pushed, perfected. 

If his visit is a mere inspection, he need 
make no plan. He will go when it best suits 
his own purpose and, possibly, at such time as 
the teacher, the children, and the people least 
expect. He will then be able to see the school 
as it is or, possibly, at its worst. This plan 
would not be so bad provided the superin- 
tendent made some definite and constructive use 
of his inspection, but in most cases this is not 
done. Like Sir Bedevere, he goes, looks, 
listens, “sees the reeds quivering in the breeze” 
and goes his way, making little use of his ob- 
servation. He makes no report to teacher, 
school officers, parents or public of his find- 
ings. He has not capitalized his visit in ad- 
vance; he makes little use of it at the time; 
he has no scheme by which to make very 
definite use of it later. If such is the case, he 
is merely complying with the law and blindly 
following the custom of his predecessors. 

If, on the other hand, he wishes to capitalize 
his visit make it a pleasure to himself, a joy 
to others, and of definite, constructive help to 
the school system, he must use a very different 
plan of procedure. 

In the first place, he needs to have clearly 
in mind what he wishes to accomplish. Some 
of the questions which he should ask himself 
are: When is the best time to make the an- 
nual visit? In what order shall the visits be 
made? Whom do my visits concern? How 
can I best capitalize the visit in advance? 
How can I use it so that it will be most fruit- 
ful at the time? How can I make the greatest 
use of it afterward? 

Best Time to Make Visit 

One of two principles naturally apply as to 
the time for making the annual visit. The 
visit should come as early as possible in the 
school year in order that it might render 
needed assistance so that it would bear most 
fruit and so that the standards for the year’s 
work could be set. If it can not come early, 
then perhaps it should come late in the year 
so that as much as possible could be ac- 
complished prior to the visit. In the one case 
the visit must serve as a setter of standards, 
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a fixer of goals for the year’s work. In the 
other case it must serve as a motivator of 
effort, stimulating all to do their best pre- 
paratory to the approaching great event— 
the annual visit of the superjntendent. If 
the superintendent found it impossible to visit 
all of his schools in the early autumn, then, 
he might divide his county into halves. He 
would visit one half in the fall and the other 
half in the spring during one year and the 
next year he would reverse the order—thus 
being fair to both. 
The Order of Visits 

For the sake of the greatest economy of 
time and effort, schools should be visited in 
their natural sequence, according to townships, 
or localities or highways. This will make it 
possible to avoid duplication of travel and 
have the far greater advantage of extending 
the fire of educational enthusiasm. When one 
is speaking it is well to have his auditors 
close together. The humor or enthusiasm of 
one is caught by the other. Just so with the 
visits of the superintendent. When one’s 
neighbors are doing something, it is easy to 
follow their lead. It is well, therefore, to 
plan visits in such fashion that the results of 
the visits will be cumulative in character, will 
gain momentum as they proceed. 

Whom Visits Concern 

Ordinarily the visit of the county super- 
intendent is thought to be of concern only 
to the teacher. If the purpose of the superin- 
tendent is merely to make an inspection, this 
assumption may be a logical one. If, though, 
the superintendent wishes to make his visit 
rich with meanings, then it is of concern 
to all the people of the community. His visit 
should be an event of importance not only to 
the teacher but also to the children, the par- 
ents, the school officers, and every citizen of the 
school community. Each will be interested 
from. a slightly different point of view but all 
with the general thought that hig visit is filled 
with significance for the school and the higher 
life of the school district. 

Capitalizing the Visit in Advance 

It is always interesting to prepare for a 
party. Everyone is happy to make his contri- 
bution. Some will clean the house. Others 
will provide the decorations. Still others make 
sure that delicious refreshments are in readi- 
ness. Chores which ordinarily would be 
thought of as burdensome are accepted with 
alacrity and discharged with unusyal speed 
and without any evidence of displeasure. Rub- 
bish that has been an eyesore for years is 
removed in less time than it takes to tell it. 
Thus we see the magic of an approaching 
event. Contrast this spirit of co-operation 
and willingness to work with the usual at- 
titude after the party. Privates desert the 
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Patronize Your Own Association | 
Your State Teachers Association through its 
PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE | 


Provides Completely for the Library Needs of Your Elementary School 
From E. M. CARTER, Secretary, You Can Get 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To carry out the work of the State Course of Study 


EVERY ESSENTIAL BOOK 
Listed in the State Course of Study 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To make your school an approved school 


EVERY REFERENCE BOOK 
Your school needs 


i EVERY SET OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
Your school needs 


EVERY ELEMENTARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Your school needs 


EVERY SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
Your school needs 


EVERY PAPERBOUND CLASSIC | 
Your school needs 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
Your school needs 








Your library needs are carefully met by the 


Missouri STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Your credit is good here too. 
Write for a catalogue order blank to 
E. M. CARTER, Sec’y. 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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are offered in the curriculum for 


| SUMMER STUDY 


A large number of eminent educators 
from leading colleges and universities will 
augment the regular faculty and otter 
special courses designed to meet the par- 
ticular problems of 


Superintendents 
Supervisors 
Principals 
Teachers 


seeking opportunity for advanced 


Professional Study 


An excellent climate for summer study, 
located within easy reach of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, the playground 
of students attending college at Greeley, 
Colorado, and other points in the Colo- 
rado Mountain Region. 


First half begins 
June 15, ends July 20 


Second half begins 
July 22, ends Aug. 24 


Write for catalog and detailed information. 
Address, the president, 


GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER 


COLORADO 
STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Greeley, Colorado 
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ranks and captains give up their commands. 
Borrowed furniture is left unreturned. Des- 
sert dishes are left unwashed. Disorder pre- 
vails and the spirit of co-operation, enthusi- 
asm, and the service is no more. 

The superintendent of schools is failing to 
capitalize upon the laws of Readiness, Exer- 
cise, and Effect if he does not so set up his 
schedule of visits that big plans for his ap- 
proaching visit may be made and executed 
by the children, teacher, and community of 
every school in his county, prior to his visit. 
In order that this may be done with best 
effect, the superintendent should announce at 
the beginning of the school year the goals of 
the schools of the county for the year. He 
should also announce the exact schedule of his 
visits. By doing this, every one will know 
what to work for and will also know when one 
of the Red Letter days of the year will be— 
the day of the visit of the county superin- 
tendent. 

There are several advantages of such a 
mode of procedure: 

First. It causes the superintendent to care- 
fully study the needs of his county and to set 
up his objectives in keeping with those needs. 

Second. Having set the goals and set the 
schedule, he pledges himself to try to follow 
the schedule and to achieve the goals. 

Third. It serves as a stimulant to effort 
and the spirit of competition throughout the 
county. 

Fourth. It is an easy and natural means of 
advertising the superintendent’s ‘program. 
Mass psychology helps him do his job. It al- 
so keeps him before the public in such a way 
that special political or educational campaigns 
become unnecessary. 

Fifth. It keeps the people of the county 


‘informed as to where the superintendent is 


and what he is doing. Without such a plan, 
many people will make long journeys to the 
office to see the superintendent only to find 
that perhaps at the same time he was in their 
own neighborhood visiting their very own 
school at the very moment they were in his 
office. 

Sixth. It makes it possible for any and all 
persons of the school district who wish to see 
the superintendent to see him while he visits 
their own school. This visit may serve as the 
crowning moment of many movements which 
have been in progress for weeks, months, or 
even since the last visit of the county super- 
intendent. Some of these may be classroom 
projects carried on by pupils. Some may be 
the development of skills and techniques to 
which the teacher has been devoting herself. 
Some may be the work of the school board 
which have taken the form of material im- 
provements. Some may be the product of 
social effort on the part of the P. T. A., the 
Men’s Glee Club, or the Ladies Choral Society. 
There are a thousand and ore worthy ac- 
tivities that the approaching annual visit of 
the county superintendent might stimulate if 
only the time and purpose of the visit were 
effectively made known. 
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Something New and Good 
THE UNIVERSAL SPELLER 


by 


PHILLIPS and POWELL 


The Phillips and Powell plan combines common sense and science in a program 


for preventing, as well as for correcting, bad habits in spelling. 


THE UNIVERSAL SPELLER, Complete . y ; t ; . $ .60 
THe UNIVERSAL SPELLER, Part I — Grades 1-4 ; . . 44 
THE UNIVERSAL SpPELLER, Part II — Grades 5-8 ; ; ; 48 
THE SPELLING TABLET — Grades 1-8 ‘ . } 24 


Write us for further information. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 




















MODERN LIFE ARITHMETICS 


FOWLKES and GOFF 


These and other features of excellence are being highly 
commended : 


I. The completeness with which the number combinations 
are given and drill provided. 
II. The introduction of arithmetical principles through 
means of natural social situations. 
Ill. The simplicity of language which the child easily 
understands. 
IV. The development of arithmetic in order of learning 
difficulty. 
V. The provisions for pupil differences. 
VI. The correlation of arithmetic with other subjects and 
with life in general. 
Published in both six-book and three-book series. 
If you want the latest and the best see these books. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Making the Most of the Visit. 

The superintendent should be a sponge for 
absorbing impressions, a steam engine for 
producing activity, and a sunbeam for the 
dissemination of light. If he is all of these 
his visit to a school may mean much to him, 
to the teacher, the pupils and the community. 

His visit should be an occasion for intelligent 
appreciation of past effort. He should not in- 
dulge in fulsome praise or indiscriminate com- 
pliments but should appraise worthy effort 
and real accomplishment and give discriminat- 
ing appreciation. There are certain things 
which every one does for which he does not 
care for compliments. There are other things, 
perhaps, for which every one genuinely yearns 
for approval and commendation. The super- 
intendent needs to be endowed with a sixth 
sense so that he may be able to discriminate 
between these two classes of things and thus 
say that ene word which means the difference 
between joy and sorrow. 

Besides his werds of commendation for past 
achievement, he may make the visit valuable 
by filling it with joy giving activity. Participa- 
tion with a class in a recitation, a song, a 
game will give children joy for the moment 
and a happy memory for the year to come. 

Capitalizing the Visit for the Future. 

Every county superintendent who visits his 
schools must resemble the mythological Janus 
who had two faces, looking in opposite direc- 
tions. He must recognize the achievements 
of the past and at the same time must see 
the problems of the future. He must give 
joy to the people because of their accomplish- 
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ments and at the same time he must create 
a challenge for the accomplishments of the 
task that lies ahead. No individual or a 
community can be allowed to ever believe: 
“Now, I have arrived. I have finished.” To 
entertain such a thought means intellectural 
blight, physical atrophy, and spiritual death. 


While the superintendent must be conscious 


of past achievements, he must have the subtle 
power and skill of so praising as to create the 
feeling that what has already been done is as 
nothing compared to the much larger and 
finer things that lie yet ahead. These goals 
that lie ahead must be presented in such a 
manner that their accomplishment seems not 
only desirable but possible. Goals must never 
be too distant if they would produce effort. 
An apple today is better than a pumpkin to- 
morrow. A ball game today is better than 
an excursion Saturday. A one teacher school 
this year is better than consolidated school 
within five years. Goals must be visualized 
to become dynamic. These things the super- 
intendent must realize and must therefore set 
goals in terms of present vision and present 
desires if he would secure the greatest co- 
operation and produce the greatest effort. 

The annual visit of the county superin- 
tendent of schools is pregnant with the 
greatest possibilities for good and it should 
be capitaliz-d to the limit of its possibilities. 
Not to do so is tragedy. To do so is a mani- 
festation of good common horse sense, good 
educational advertising and good human en- 
gineering. Let us resolve to make the most 
of the occasion. 





A LITERARY MAP OF REAL VALUE 


Instructive—Interesting—Decorative 


Pictorial Chart of English Literature is a wall map—27x35 
ineches—of ten lively colors, embracing England, Wales, eastern 
Treland, and southern Scotland. On a base showing the contour of the 
country are hundreds of thumbnail sketches of authors, their homes, 
characters from their writings, and scenes of historical and literary 


interest. 


A real background for the presentation and interpretation of 
English literature. Fascinating in its detail - - inspirational in its seope. 


Prices 


Paper 


Paper with cloth edges and sticks top and bottom 


Cloth-backed 


Cloth-backed with sticks ------ 
On board in oak frame (Special) 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder. 
(Dept. D-136) 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 





CHICAGO 
536 Se. Clark St. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 
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Do the Children’ of 
Your School Know 


What It Means to 




















WELL equipped playground means 

tremendously more to your school 
than merely a spot for recreation. It con- 
tributes to good discipline, in and out of the 
schoolroom. Its healthful exercise creates 
alert minds and raises classroom averages. 
It encourages a friendly spirit of play, and 
a freedom of action and thinking that is 
beneficial to those inclined to be “‘slow.”’ 


You’ll be agreeably surprised to learn how 
little it costs to create these advantages 
for the children of your own school, 
through the careful selection of Louden 
Playground Equipment. 


Southwestern Representatives 
THE HARBISON MFG. CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
A query from you will bring complete 
information, prices, and playground 


suggestions, by first mail . . . and 
without obligation, of course. 


Louden Playground Equipment 
OTTAWA : : : : ILLINOIS 




















FOR THE 
CLASS-LIBRARY 


Meets the demand for every 
reference that may be sought 


10 large volumes — over 8000 
unusual illustrations. Specially 
re-inforced binding. Compiled and 
designed to meet modern pedagogic 
requirements. Comprehensive sub- 
ject outlines embodied in the latter 
half of volume 9 outline every con- 
ceivable subject in the school curri- 
culum. Quick, easy reference insured 
by a full volume Fact Index. 


Makes Teaching Easier 
Learning more Fascinating 
NOW IN A NEW AND SPECIAL GREEN 


BINDING FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
—BOOK STAND FREE 


Write for Sample pages and prices 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 N. Dearborn St., Compton Bldg., Chicago 
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W. C. BARNES RESIGNS. 

HE RESIGNATION of W. C. Barnes 
T as head of the schools at Carthage Mis- 

souri calls to mind the thought that tenure 
is not altogether a matter of law as written on 
the statutes of the State, but largely a matter 
of doing one’s duty, sanely, patiently and with 
a faith that the public is after all anxious to 
deal fairly with its servants in return for honest 
service from them. 

Superintendent Barnes has given thirty years 
of his life to the Carthage schools, the last 
‘eleven as superintendent. He leaves with the 
system in first class condition, without factions, 
discords or dissentions. That the board of edu- 
cation was ready to re-elect him goes without 
saying. His retirement is a response to his 
ideals of service, “that a school position should 
not be a life tenure affair,” and that thirty years 
is iong enough. 

Naturally Mr. Barnes sees many things in 
the development of the schools of Carthage in 
which he can justly take pride, “But,” he says, 
“my greatest pride comes from the army of 
boys and girls I have seen pass through the 
Carthage schools. Fine upstanding young folks 
for the most part, they have gone out to carve 
their future. And I believe that the percentage 
of Carthage high school graduates making good 
will rank up with those of any school. Many 
of our boys and girls have attained distinction 
in various fields of endeavor and on the whole 
the great bulk of them have made useful men 
and women and are a credit to Carthage.” 
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W. C. Barnes Who Has Served Carthage 
Schools for 30 Years. 


Mr. Barnes has found the real remuneration 
for his work. He has served conscientiously. 
He is appreciated by the citizens for whom he 
has toiled. He has a host of people who ac- 
knowledge his helpfulness to them. He has set 
an example of quiet, patient, unostentatious, pro- 
gressiveness, in working with a community 
which should be appreciated by schoolmen 
everywhere. 








THE ATLANTIC READERS 


For Character-Building 








TOY TOWN 








A QUART OF MOONLIGHT 





By Etta Austin Blaisdell 
A carefully graded supplement- 
ary reader for the first school 
year. Profusely illustrated in 
bright colors. Mailing price, 65 
cents. 


— —___ 








ment retold in simplified form 


for the third grade. Mailing 
price, 85 cents. 
ADVENTURES IN HEALTH 








By Nathalie Moulton 
Interesting health stories for the 
second grade. Mailing price, 70 
cents. 
| THE CHILD’S BOOK OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 

By Mary 8S. Stimpson 
Biography for grade six. 
ing price, 90 cents. 


est concern. 


Mail- 

















Edited by Dr. RANDALL J. ConDoN 


Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati 


THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT Book I. The Understand- Moon. Mailing price, 80 cents. 
By Madge A. Bigham ing Prince Grade IV 

An amusing little book for the Book II. High and Far Grede V UNDER THE MAPLE TREE 

third year by the well-known Book III. Th Wonderful By Zoe Meyer 

author of “Merry Animal Tales.” nen + “s ewe Grad VI A nature reader with plenty of 

Mailing price, 75 cents. une rade action and dialogue for children 

OLD TESTAMENT STORIES Book IV. The Great Con- of the second grade. Mailing 

By Eulalie Grover quest Grade VII price, 70 cents. 
The narratives of the Old Testa- Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII WITH THE CIRCUS 


These readers are the outgrowth of 
Dr. Condon’s profound personal convic- 
tion that soul culture is the most im- 
portant and most necessary phase of 
education and that the development of 
personal character is the thing of great- 

Eight States and many 
cities have adopted the Atlantic Readers 
in the short time that the books have 
been on the market. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN ann COMPANY 


221 EAST 29TH STREET, CHICAGO 


By James W. Sherman 
An entertaining tale for the 
third grade about the adventures 
on Earth of a messenger ex- 
traordinary from the Man in the 


By Courtney R. Cooper 
A book for the fifth grade about 
the training of animals and life 
under the “Big Top.” Mailing 
price, 75 cents. 


THE GAY KITCHEN 

By James W. Sherman 
A whimsical tale of the con- 
tinuous-story type for the sec- 
ond-year grade. Mailing price, 
70 cents. 
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| 34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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Modern Schools Use Novel 
Method to Interest Every 
Child in Musical Training 

















O engender not only an interest in 

music but a real enthusiasm for it on 

the part of every boy and girl, modern 
schools have found nothing more effectual 
than the novel method of introducing the 
harmonica into the regular musical cur- 
riculum. 
So quickly and so easily can the average 
youngster master the harmonica to the point 
of playing with accuracy and expression that 
without consciousness of it, they rapidly 
acquire a thorough grounding in the funda- 
mentals of music. They become excellent 
sight readers and as their ability increases, 
they soon become inspired with a keen desire 
for greater skill and achievement. 
Step by step, then, so strong is the fascina- 
tion of the harmonica that it is an easy 
matter to guide them into an appreciation 
of the best in music— 


Effortless Training 
Superior Results 


The value of the harmonica lies, 
not alone, however, in arousing 
an active interest for music on 
the part of the pupil. From the 
teacher’s viewpoint it is likewise 
most effective. It minimizes to 
an immeasurable extent the en- (7% 
deavor, effort and time usually |F 
expended in musical training— \7 
and at the same time achieves 
results far beyond the usual. 


Few, indeed, are the pupils, no 

matter how backward and listless they ordinarily 
have been in the study of music, who are not led into 
a real love for it through the lure of the harmonica. 
Regardless of the ability of the student to “carry a 
tune” the use of the harmonica indelibly registers 
- on his mind, tones which are absolutely true and thus 
steadily trains- him to correct musical perception. 


Instead of the music of the street they learn early 
in life to love the masterpieces of famous composers 
—classic and modern—and with this interest aroused, 
it is but a step to the study of the biography of these 
composers and the history of their times. 


Most important of all, the desirable mental traits and 
characteristics developed thru playing this instrument 
almost invariably extend to the pupil’s other studies 
and activities. Indeed, so pervasive is its influence 
that it makes school attractive even to the unruly 
child and the retarded pupil. 
























100%, 
FIRSTiN 
HARMONICA 
ROOM-212 





Nixon School pupils have formed a real 
orchestra out of their harmonica players 


Practical Helps for Teachers 


So many teachers and music supervisors have 
inquired regarding the value of the harmoni- 
ca in group as weil as individual instruction 
that an exhaustive study of results in many schools 
has been prepared in the form of a brochure en- 
titled “The Harmonica as an Important Factor in 
the Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” To teach- 
ers and others in authority this brochure will be sent 
without charge upon request. 


M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 551-D, 
114 East 16th St. New York City 


| 

! Gentlemen: 

{ Please send me your free brochure on “The 
Harmonica as an Important Factor in the 

{ Modern Education of Girls and Boys.” 

! 

! 
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ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


Wir nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
emg: behind it—The 

uther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 


able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 
Dept. U. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 
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New Brunswick Adopts Free Textbooks 
Approximately 400,000 free textbooks have 
been distributed by the New Brunswick 
government school-book department since the 
1928 school year opened as a result of the ex- 
tension of the policy of free school books to 
all the 72,101 pupils of Grades I to VIII in 
all the public schools of the Province, accord- 
ing to an estimate by the King’s printer and 
superintendent of the school-book depart- 
ment.—School Life. 
Golden Gate Association Conducts Nursery 
Schools 

Children enrolled in kindergartens former- 
ly maintained in San Francisco by the Golden 
Gate Kindergarten Association have been 
cared for in the public-school system since 
1927. The governing board of the associa- 
tion has now turned its efforts toward the 
education of younger children, and has or- 
ganized 7 nursery kindergartens with from 
25 to 30 children 2 to 4 years of age en- 
rolled in each school. Two of the nursery- 
kindergartens carry a full-day program, and 
yo other five operate half a day.—School 
ife. 

Professional Courses for Bronx ‘Teachers 

Courses in the history and principles of 
education, educational psychology, methods 
of teaching, and curricula in elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools, are among 
the 65 extension courses for members spon- 





sored by the Bronx Borough-wide Associa- 
tion of Teachers, offered at five centers in 
New York City. Fees are nominal, and the 
courses have been approved by the board of 
examiners, and may be credited toward a de- 
gree. Lectures are provided by City Col- 
lege, New York University, and Fordham 
University. 
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Winston. 
Readers 


More than 7,000,000 boys and girls have 
learned to read with the previously published 
WINSTON READERS. — Now a new series | 
is available. — The time-tested method and | 
many of the original features have been re- 
tained.But there are many new features— 


AND 
the vocabulary conforms to the Gates list; “PIRAN G WATER 
new content includes silent-reading exercises, wo CoO LORS wo 


work-type material, comprehension checks . 
for every unit; and so on.—The former series All help to b £ 
can now step to one side while THE NEW —— — in Art Classe 
; us you wt and new 
—! READERS continue a forwar id pone oe hee “OL Faichfal” 
: products in your classes. 


THE AMERICAN (7) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES > 664-764 HAVES AVE SANDUSKY O80 
NEW YORK OFFICE ISOWEST FORTY SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISC® 116 KEW MONTOOMERY 
DALLAS TEXAS SANTA FE 





SPRING T 
brings FLOWERS 


‘CRAYONEX” 
‘CRAYOGRAPHT 











May we send you literature? 


# 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2. 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Costa Rican Teachers Trained in Chile. 

Ten scholarships have been granted by the 
Costa Rican Government to Costa Rican teach- 
ers who wish to study in Chilean schools, ac- 
cording to Roy T. Davis, American envoy ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary, San Jose, Costa 
Rica. Each nominee will receive $70 per month, 
transportation expenses, and expenses incurred 
in purchasing textbooks and other necessary 
materials. The nominees must agree to teach 
for five years in the schools of Costa Rica after 
completing their work in Chile. Examination 
of candidates for these scholarships was held 
recently, and six of the scholarships have al- 
ready been awarded. 

About 25 years ago the Costa Rican Govern- 
ment granted scholarships in Chilean schools 
to several teachers. The experiment was suc- 
cessful, and those who were trained in Chilean 
schools are now among the leading teachers of 
Costa Rica. This influenced the Costa Rican 
Government to send other teachers to Chile. 

Elected for 21st Year 

On March 9th Livingstone McCartney was 
reelected to his twenty-first consecutive term as 
superintendent of the Hannibal Public schools 
at the same salary he received last year. For 
twenty-three years he has been superintendent 
of these schools having served for several years 
in the 90’s in this capacity. He was away for 
a few years in charge of a school in Kentucky, 
returning to Hannibal in 1906 he has been in 
that postion consecutively ever since. 














More Playgrounds— 


Fewer Accidents 


Keep the children off the streets by giving them 
good playgrounds, and yours will be a town where 
accidents involving children aré few and far be- 
tween. 

For 21 years, Everwear Playground Apparatus 
has been recognized as the standard of quality. 
Built to withstand the abuse of after-hours rough- 
necks. Embodies every element of safety human 
ingenuity can devise. Playable as though the kids 
themselves had planned it. 

Send for’ Catalog No. 20. Lists 161 different 
models and sizes of apparatus. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Dept. 18 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 














Have you considered 


THE DECIDING FACTORS 


in determining your attendance at 
SUMMER SCHOOL? 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


OFFERS THESE 


Best climate in America for summer study 
—always comfortable. 


Large faculty of efficient instructors—supple- 
mented by outstanding educational leaders 
from other institutions. 


One of the finest educational plants in the 
West—fully equipped for your needs. 


Located amid mountain scenic wonders—near 
national parks and playgrounds. 
. 


An institution of personal service which will 
meet your approval—if you give it a chance, 


Science courses in their natural setting—at 
summer camp in Medicine Bow Forest, 
Columbia University cooperating. 


Instruction in summer camp—board, lodging, 
fees, one thousand miles automobile travel 
—all for $135. 























“Summer Camp” 


Combine Recreation and Serious Study 
in the Heart of the Rockies 


at the 
COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


First term—June 17 to July 24 
Second term—July 25 to August 30 


For bulletins and information address: 
C. R. Maxwell, Director of Summer Session, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 
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MrMan 


Herésfagkeal 


JobstOtm You 


BIG, new field is being 
opened up by an interna- 
tional organization which will 
give you an unusual opportunity 
to capitalize on all your school- 
room training. Vacation work 
that can easily double your teach- 
ing salary right from the start. 
And an opportunity to qualify 
for a permanent position if you 
desire. 
All that we require is earnest effort 
and full time on your part. We will 
give you training invaluable in any 
position. Coach you and start you to 
work. You must be between 20 and 
35 years of age. Send the coupon 
now .. . today, together with a letter 
giving us full details as to experience 
and ambitions. 


Only a limited number will be accepted. 
Applicationsconsideredin orderof receipt. 


MAIL COUPON NOW... TODAY 

















C. SEYMOUR JONES, MGR. 
57 West Oak St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me free, and absolutely without 
obligation on my part the details of your new 
Summer Money-earning Opportunity. 


ES Se ee REE RELY 
Re ae aE LO Tee See ee! Oe 
I am teaching in...................... My position is.............. 
I have had..............years of teaching experience. My 


school closes.....................-..:- ones 
(Interested in Summer Work only. 
L_) Interested in Permanent Position. 
I own an automcbile. 
I do not own an automobile. 
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WHEN TO KEEP CHILDREN 
HOME FROM SCHOOL 

Parents should watch their children for signs 
of illness and not send them to school when 
they show symptoms of any disease, advises Dr. 
Harold B. Wood, writing on the control of 
communicable disease in schools in Hygeia for 
April. 

PA child should not be sent to school with any 
rash or breaking-out on the skin unless a 
physician says it is not communicable. When 
a child vomits or develops a cough or sore 
throat he should be kept at home until a definite 
diagnosis is made. Many a parent has con- 
sidered a sore throat of minor consequence only 
to learn later that the child is dying of diph- 
theria or that his kidneys have been destroyed 
by scarlet fever. ‘ 

Diphtheria may be suspected when a child 
develops sore throat, fever, enlarged tonsils, 
hoarseness or nasal discharge and especially if a 
white patch appears on a tonsil. Measles makes 
its advent by coughing, redness of the eyes, 
sneezing and occasionally by nosebleed. Many 
cases have small bluish-white spots surrounded 
by a reddish areola on the mucous membrane 
of the cheeks and lips. 

Chickenpox may appear first as small blisters 
er dried crusts on the neck or near the edge of 
the scalp. Mumps makes its advent by pains 
in front of the ear or swellings. It is an infec: 
tion of the salivary glands. Scarlet fever us- 
ually begins with a sore throat or vomiting, the 
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Simplified 
ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM 


FOR SCHOOL CLERKS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Handy.Complete 
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rash following quickly. Whooping cough at 
first has no particular quality, but soon develops 
a spasmodic character in which there are spells 
of continued coughing followed by long rest 
periods. 


Butler Joins 100 per cent. Class. 


A note from Olin F. Capps, superintendent of 
schools at Butler informs us that his teachers 
have responded to the professional call by en- 
rolling 100 per cent in the National Education 
Association. Of course, Butler is totally loyal 
in the matter of local and state association 
membership, also. 


Centralized schools in rural districts have in- 
creased within recent years at the rate of ap- 
proximately 1,000 a year. Five times this num- 
ber of 1-teacher schools have been abandoned. 
This is shown in a_ study of Educational 
Achievements of One-Teacher and of Larger 
Rural Schools, by Timon Covert, assistant 
specialist in rural education, of the Bureau of 
Education, Interior Department, published by 
the bureau as Bulletin, 1928, No. 15. Improved 
roads, the modern school bus, and larger and 
better equipped schools under the direction of 
more highly trained teachers are factors in this 
marked change in rural education.—School Life. 








LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
oF MissouRI 








Founded 1866 as Lincoln Institute 
by the 62nd and 65th United States 
Colored Infantry, First Missouri 
Volunteers. 


Offers: 


Standard High School Courses, and 
College Courses in: The Arts, 
Sciences, and Education. 


For Catalogue address: 


WILLIAM B. JASON, President 


JeFrFerson City, Mo. 


Summer Session June roth to August 2nd. 
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THIS SUMMER 
Join a 
Drake 


COLONIAL 


TOUR 
Leaving Every Sunday 


from St. Louis, Chicago 
and Points East, June 16 to 
August 25, inclusive 





S 


Other Gala Travel Parties 
by Train, Boat and Motor 
Everywhere East 

tours weekly to suit the time 
and length of your vacation 
to America’s Historic Shrines . . Gay 
Broadway. . | aaa French Canada 
- « the Scenic Saguenay River . . and 
Picturesque Bermuda . . 


SEE—the showplaces of the East—W ashington, 
Philadelphia, Atlantic City, New York, Bos- 
ton, Quebec, Montreal—enjoy scenic won- 
derlands and great outdoor playgrounds—on 
land voyages free of all travel worries, with 
entertainment and sports en route. 


PROFIT— from renewed acquaintance with 
famous sites every American should know— 
from the relaxation of these comfortable plea- 
sure trips—and from the change of scene and 
climate that builds new health and vigor. 


ENJOY —the perfection of service that has 
made the Drake and Blackstone Hotels of 
Chicago famous the world over—at out- 
standing hotels, on America’s finest trains— 
everywhere along the route. 

WHENEVER your vacation 
WHEREVER you want to go 
WHATEVER price you want to pay 
there is a Drake Colonial Tour for you. 


TODA Y—mail the coupon for complete information 
€€ DRAKE COMPANY 
OPERATING UNITED TRAVELS, Inc. 

Founded upon a hotel tradition that treats the traveler as a guest 











Cc. C. DRAKE COMPANY, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago 
Please send me, without obligation, complete information 
ibing Drake ial Tours —Everywhere East. 
Name 


AAAs, 
Ger 








City. State. 
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THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 
C. H. Williams, Secretary, W. F. E. A. 


There are fifty educational organizations in 
the world whose slogan just at present 1S 
“Geneva, 1929,” and there are approximately 
five thousand individual teachers whose 
thoughts are turned toward Geneva waiting for 
vacation time to come, when the Third Biennial 
Conference of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations will be held from July 25 to 
August 3 in the cosmopolitan Swiss city whose 
name has becothe synonymous with interna- 
tional cooperative endeavor. 


“International Understanding and Goodwill 
Through Education” is to be the theme of the 
meeting. The general program will deal with 
the subject from a variety of standpoints and 
will include many of the most eminent educa- 
tors in the leading countries of the world. This 
general subject will be constantly in the minds 
of the chairmen in preparing the programs for 
the various sections into which the Conference 
will be divided. 


All indications at the present time point to 
a splendid attendance from teachers all over the 
world. Several Asiatic countries, including 
China and Japan, are preparing to send dele- 
gations. India has already appointed a delega- 
tion of more than twenty educational leaders. 
The International Bureau of Education is mak- 
ing special arrangements by which probably 




















TEACHERS WANTED 
(Only Hustlers) 


For vacation work, to call on school 
Boards and place our new chart “Prac- 
tical Agriculture” in the schools. 

R. A. Turner, U. S. Field Agt. 4-H 
Club Work of Central States, and other 
specialists prepared this chart. T. T. 
Martin, State Club leader of Missouri, 


says: 

“T wish that the school authorities of 
Missouri, who purchase charts, would 
secure this chart in their collection. I 
believe Mr. Turner has made the best 
outline of 4-H Club Work for all the 
states that has ever been made.” 

Territory still available in Missouri. 

Write at once for particulars, giving 
age, experience, territory preferred, and 
reference. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE CO. 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 




















Going to College? 


Investigate the opportunities offered by 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


You will find its work fully accredited by the North Central Association 
of Colleges, the University of Missouri, and all other leading standard- 
izing agencies. It is a high class junior college for women. It has a 
faculty of experts. It is a well equipped college. It is a college with 
a friendly spirit. It is a charming college—beautifully located. Its 
golf course, archery field, saddle horses, swimming pool, and gymnasium 
help to make it attractive. Add to these things well served meals and 
hospitality, and you will have some of the reasons for the loyalty of 


all William Woods girls. 


Rates reasonable. 


For catalog or other information address 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE, Futron, Missovrr. 
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COLLEGE DAY 
ARE PLAY DAY 
in cool, mile-high 
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OME TO DENVER, capital of 

Colorado’s mountain playgrounds, 

for your summer study in 1929. 
Nationally prominent educators added 
to faculty for this session only. Strong 
courses in education, liberal arts, com- 
merce and fine arts. Excursions to 
famous Rocky Mountain scenic won- 
ders, combined with advantages of city 
of 300,000. 

National A. A. U. meet July 3, 4 and 
5. Sessions open June 17 and July 24, 
closing August 30. Write for illus- 
trated booklet and catalog of courses. 

Summer Session (Box 300) 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


DENVER, COLORADO 





























George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


The largest Graduate School in the 
South, Mississippi Valley and South- 
west. 38 states and 7 foreign countries 
are represented in the student body. 


CALENDAR FOR 1929 


Spring Quarter: 
March 21—June 7 
Summer Quarter: 
June 10—July 19 
July 20—August 26 
Fall Quarter: 
September 26—December 20 


Its resources are devoted to the higher trainine 
of teachers. Its function is to give the most 
thorough equipment possible to the leaders in all 
phases of public education in the Nation. 

By entering at the beginnine of the second 
term of the Spring Quarter, May 1, 1929, and 
continuing through the Summer Quarter, which 
ends August 26, 1929, a semester or a half year 
of college work may be completed. 


Write the Recorder for Catalog. 














Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills 
of the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with rec- 
reation. Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automo- 
bile excursions to Rocky Mountain National 
Park; mountain camp maintained for summer 
students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of 
perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and 
stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 17 to July 20 
Second Term, July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, 
Education, Business Administration, Journalism. 
Field courses in Geology. Maison Francaise, 
Casa Espanola. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Many spe- 
cial courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. Special opportunities for graduate 
work in all departments. Excellent library; 
laboratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from Eastern 
States 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 


Director SUMMER QuarTER (Dept. E), 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BouLpER, COLORADO. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalogue......Summer Recreation Bulletin...... 


Field Courses in Geology........ Graduate School Bulletin........ 
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every country of continental Europe will be 
represented. Moreover, it seems certain that 
the British Isles, Canada, and the United States 
will send large delegations. The meeting is es- 
pecially convenient for teachers from the United 
States who may be spending the summer in 
Europe. All such teachers should plan to in- 
clude the Conference in their itinerary. The 
opportunity of visiting the fine old city of 
Geneva, of hearing many of the most eminent 
educators of the world, and especially of form- 
ing friendships with teachers of other lands, is 
one that no teacher can afford to neglect. Those 
who attend will experience a benefit and an en- 
joyment not soon to be forgotten. 














attend its 1929 Summer 


fessional degrees. 


Administrative 
Supervision 


organized. 
Dramatics. 
Interests. 

and women. 
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Cumulative Leaves of Absence. 


Ten days’ leave of absence with pay is al- 
lowed teachers and heads of schools in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., each year for personal illness 
or on the occasion of serious illness or death 
in the family. The leave is cumulative in whole 
or in part. When 100 or more days have been 


accumulated, upon application to the board of 
education the teacher will be granted a half- 
year’s leave of absence, on full pay, for study 
or travel, or for some other activity which in 
the judgment of the board will be of equivalent 
value to the school system. 


“Vii (a 
Si | Veet te | 
NATIONS PLAYGROUND 


MINNESOTA, the second largest state University, invites you to 


Session. 


All the Facilities of a Great University at Your Command 
Graduate and undergraduate work leading to all Academic and Pro- 


College of Education 
Extends Greater Opportunities to those desiring to advance to Higher 
Teaching or Administrative positions. 
All Departments in Session 


Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 


Art 
Child Welfare 


School Music 
Psychology 


RECREATION “In the Heart of the Nation’s Playgrounds.” Supple- 
menting the vast Natural Playground of Hills and Valleys, Lakes and 
Rivers that Minnesota offers, a special recreational program has been 
Highly interesting Lectures, Convocations, Concerts and 
Excursions to Points of Historical, Artistic and Industrial 
Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to men 


TERMS ist Term June 18—July 27 
2nd Term. July 29—Aug. 31 


For Complete Information on the Summer Session, 
address — Director of Summer Session, Box F 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








DOUBLE YOUR INCOME BY REPRESENTING THE WORLD BOOK 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY. 


Hundreds of other school people are making as much on WORLD BOOK sales as they do on 
their school salary. Here is one of many letters we could send you: 

“I cannot see why teachers do not avail themselves of taking a few orders. Fathers and mothers 
here appreciate my calling on them and telling them what is THE BEST. My school check as principal 
is $180 per month but my WORLD BOOK commissions amount to over $200 per month and I have made 
hundreds of friends by doing so. The last ten people I called on sold every one of them. Thank you 


for giving me the chance of making more money. 
here.” B. G. Combs, Breckenridge, Texas. 


You can count on me to sell one hundred more sets 


For further information write E. C. McBripe, 1020 McGee Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Robert H. Watson to King City. 
Robert H. Watson who for the past year has 
had charge of the Junior High School at Jeff- 
erson City has accepted the superintendency at 
King City. He succeeds C. A. Kitch, Jr., who 
has served four years as superintendent at King 
City. 


K. C. Teachers Honor Barbee. 

In appreciation of the work of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. H. Barbee, and on the eve of their moving 
to St. Joseph where Mr. Barbee will assume 
his duties as superintendent, their school friends 
gave them a dinner at the Ormond hotel in 
Kansas City on the evening of March 10. 

Miss Anne Thompson acted as toastmistress 
and in addition to several brief talks the pro- 
gram consisted of original songs, limericks and 
readings. 

Among those who spoke expressing regret at 
Mr. Barbee’s leaving and voicing appreciation 
of his wor: in Kansas City were Superintend- 
ent Geo. Melcher, Mr. Arthur T. Chapin, Miss 
Rose Wickey, Mrs. G. W. Fuller, Miss Jessie 
Baker, and Miss Annette Moore. 


Clayton 100 per cent in N. E. A. 

Speaking editorially on Missouri membership 
in the N. E. A. the School and Community did 
the teachers of Clayton an injustice by not in- 
cluding them in the list of towns and cities with 
more than fifty members in the N. FE. A. In 
fact this city has for the last five years en- 
rolled 100 per cent of its teachers in not only 
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TEACHERS, LISTEN! 


Why waste the summer 
months? 


Why not travel at our expense, see the 
world, earn a good income, and become 
a better teacher? 

If you are free to travel, have per- 
sonality, and a lot of confidence in your 
ability to do things, we can give you 
a vacation or permanent position with 
no limitations placed upon your advance- 
ment. 


Write for full information. 
T. G. NICHOLS CO., Inc. 
City Bank Bldg. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














CULVER-STOCKTON 
COLLEGE 


Canton, Mo. 


“‘on the Mississippi’’ 


Main line of Burlington R. R. from St. Louis to 
St. Paul. Good connections at Hannibal 
and Quincy to Canton. 





Here is a beautiful. healthful, pleasant 
place for your summer work on the hill- 
top overlooking the “Father of Waters.” 
| Best conditions. Courses in Education, 
Social Science, English, Physical Educa- 
tion, Bible, Biology, Mathematics, Public 
School Music, History, Library Science, 
etc. Private lessons in Voice, Piano, Or- 
gan. Elegant home for young women. 
Board, room and tuition, $90.00 for ten 
| weeks. Day students, tuition $23.00. 
Board and room in private homes $6.00 to 
$7.00 per week. Ten hours’ credit may 
be made. Gymnasium, Swimming Pools, 
Tennis Courts, River Excursions. 


Monday June 3-- August 9. 











Write J. H. WOOD, President, 
Canton, Mo. | 











SEE EUROPE WITH THE 
MISSOURI UNIVERSITY TOUR 


Sailing June 14th from New York in the 
new, comfortable, Cunarder TUSCANIA— 
Operated by the Carleton Tours in conjunc- 
tion with the Cunard Steam Ship Company 
Limited—Chaperoned by Mrs. Nollie Harris 
Ryan of the Missouri University—Music fur- 
nished enroute for dancing and on other ap- 
propriate occasions by the Missouri University 
Merrymakers. 


Visiting six countries at an all-expense cost 
of only $620.00 this tour presents an oppor- 
tunity to see Europe under conditions you can- 
not afford to miss. Plan now to go along. 


Full information will be given on re- 
quest to, 


MRS. N. H. RYAN, 808 Richmond, Columbia, Mo. 


or 
MR. H. L. WILSON, M. K. & T. Ry., 
Columbia, Mo. 


or 
THE CUNARD LINE, 1135-37 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 
est in the schoolroom. 


Awise school oupeet has said: “I nae 
poe met ee ree 
accustomed to 


work could not be found. 
The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
Pages. 

Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


the National organization but also in the local 
and state associations. 

The editorial statement referred to was based 
on figures irom the headquarters office of the 
N. E. A. in which Clayton was listed as having 
only 21 members. 
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Everett Deardorff Resigns. 


Everett Deardorff, for several years High 
School Inspector for the State Department of 
Education, has resigned to accept a position as 
salesman in the high school department of the 
MacMillan Publishing Company. G. G. Ely, 
formerly principal of the Jarrett Junior high 
school, of Springfield, has been appointed by 
State Supt. Chas. A. Lee to do the work of 
high school inspector in the Springfield district. 

E. E. Walker, who has filled the position 
now taken over by Mr. Deardorff, was trans- 
ferred by the MacMillan Company to a post in 
the west, due to the ill health of Mr. Walker’s 
family. 


Union Star Student Ranks High. 


Miss Leta Baker, a-student in the Union Star 
high school, won in the Algebra contest last 
year and the Geometry contest this year which 
contest was conducted by the Kansas State 
Teachers College at Emporia and which was 
national in its scope. Winning in this case 
means ranking among the highest one per cent. 
of the contestants. The March School and 
Community carried an account of another 
Union Star winner in this contest, Mr. Willard 
E. Moyes, who made a winning rank in Physics. 
Miss Alberta Wilkerson and Supt. D. C. Grove 
are the teachers of Geometry and Physics, re- 
spectively. 


M. U. Offers Special Courses 
On Problems of School Children. 


According to an announcement made by the 
National Committee on Visiting Teachers the 
University of Missouri is to offer, during the 
summer term, special courses for the teachers 
on the problems of school children designed to 
help in dealing with unadjusted children and in 
the use of the school and community resources 
in the diagnosis and treatment of these prob- 
lems. Regular university credit will be given 
for this work. The classes will be conducted by 
teachers who have had practical experience as 
visiting teachers. Missouri is one of the twelve 
Universities selected for this work. 








through the lovely pages.’ 


and they again saw Terry. 
here’s Terry.’”’ 








“One of our best primary teachers told me recently that she had secured better results in reading this 


year than at any time during the past four years.” 


“The manuals are the most helpful and complete books of that type I have ever examined.” 
“There is none of the deadly repetition not only of words but of complete sentences and ideas as in a 


number of school readers.” 


“They are marvels of beauty and common sense and will captivate the child’s interest from the start.” 
CHILD-STORY READERS measure up to scientific requirements. 


The 
delight the child. 


Chicago— 


GLEANED FROM HUNDREDS OF COMMENTS ON THE CHILD-STORY READERS 


By Freeman - Storm - Johnson - French 


“ ... one of the best systems of teaching reading to beginners that I have ever examined.” 
“Even to my xrown-up eyes they have a particular fascination, and I have read and re-read, turning 


“I wish you could have seen the expressions when I, with due ceremony, passed first readers to a group 
They were thrilled as they had grown to love him, and one child said, ‘Goody! 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


They satisfy the teacher and 


—New York 
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CHANGES IN KANSAS CITY. 
R. V. Cramer, Elected to Place in System. 


he ie to press reports Roscoe V. 


Cramer formerly superintendent of schools 

at Lebanon, now doing work in require- 
ment for his Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Missouri, was elected to a position in the 
Kansas City Schools, March 21st. According 
to the newspaper statement Mr. Cramer was 
not assigned to any particular position at the 
time of his election. 

Mr. Cramer has in connection with his work 
on his degree done rather extensive and thor- 
ough research for the Missouri State Teachers 
Association in relation to its legislative pro- 
gram. 


The Kansas City Board of Education at the 
same meeting also elected Principal J. L. 
Shouse of the Westport High School to fill the 
vacancy in assistant superintendency made by 
the resignation of F. H. Barbee who recently 
took over the superintendency at St. Joseph. 

Beckman, vice-principal under Mr. 
Shouse was made principal of the Westport 
high school and Mr. Frederick C. Shaw, Latin 
instructor was named to succeed Mr. Beckman 
as high school vice-principal. 








MARQUETTE HOTEL 


18th and Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


A hotel much preferred by ladies 
traveling alone. 


Four Blocks from Union Station. 


400 Modern Fireproof Rooms. 














TRAVEL in EUROPE—1929 
University Tours of Quality 
: HIP 
BEST in TRAVEL MANAGEMEN 
CULTURAL OPPOR’® MUNITIES 
College Credit if desired 


The American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Summer Session 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


" By the shore of Lake Michigan” 


High scholarship standards—Beauti- 
ful location — Moderate climate — 
Unusual opportunities for recreation 
— Organized trips and excursions. 


Arts 
School 
Education » June 24 - Aug. 17 
of Commerce 
of Journalism 
School of Music 
School of Speech 
School of Law 


} June 24 - Aug. 2 
June 24 - Aug. 24 


The School of Education 


Wide Range of Courses. Courses specially 
designed for Superintendents, Principals, 
Supervisors, s, Advisers, and Teachers 
in High Schools, Elementary Schools and 
Teachers of Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented by 
members of Faculties of other Universities 
and distinguished Public School Teachers 
and Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special attention given 
to the needs of Graduate students and ex- 
perienced teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators. 

For bulletin, address 


The Director of the Summer Session 
110 University Hal), Evanston, Ill, 











1851 


Columbia, Mo. 








1929 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Young Women 


Edgar D. Lee, Pres. 


























———— 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
July 1 to August 2 


general professional advancement. 


in your subject. 


2128 Calumet Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

















COMPLETE YOUR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING BY ATTENDING ONE OF THE 


PALMER METHOD SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The Most Successful Teachers and Supervisors of Handwriting 
have at one time or another in their careers attended one of these schools for expert training in every 
phase of penmanship teaching; for professional and social contact with the leaders in this field, and for 





BOULDER, COLO. 
June 17 to July 19 








You will enjoy the work under an expert staff of teachers; you will enjoy the splendid school spirit, 
and you will find at the end of the five weeks’ course that your work has been made easier and better. 
Send Today for the 1929 Summer School Catalog 

Read in it what others have said about the training received at the Palmer Method Summer Schools, 
Read the complete description of the course and see how you will find new enthusiasm and new inspiration 


THE A. .N; PALMER. SOMPANY. 


New York, N. Y. 


inal Sales Building 
Portland, Ore. 
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THE BIG 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We can secure a better position 
for you at a cost of only $10.00. 
Write to our Main Office 
for Free Literature. 

DO IT NOW; WE’LL DO THE REST 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Ine. 


MAIN OFFICE 
SEVENTEENTH AT OGDEN 


DENVER, COLO. 

















WILMINGTON DENVER CHICAGO 








Stephen G. LeMar Takes 
Teachers College Position. 


Stephen G. LeMar, for several years super- 
intendent of schools at Princeton, Mo. and for 
the past year a student in the University of 
Missouri, has accepted a position with the 
Teachers College at Maryville and has assumed 
his duties therewith. Mr LeMar will work with 
the extension division in the Teachers College 
and in addition will have charge of alumni or- 
ganization and the general management of the 
College paper. 
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O. L. Pierce to Palmyra. 

From five years of work as principal of the 
Junior High School at Hannibal Mr. O. L. 
Pierce will take up his duties as superintendent 
of schools at Palmyra with the beginning of 
school next fall. He will succeed at Palmyra 
L. D. Ash who closes his eighth consecutive 
year at Palmyra. 

Andrew F. Morris Becomes Dean 

Andrew F. Morris, formerly a teacher in the 
LaGrange Junior College, has been appointed 
dean of that institution. During the past year 
Mr. Morris has been doing graduate work at 
the University of Missouri. With the re-open- 
ing of the College at Hannibal he will assume 
his duties as dean. 

J. A. Burnside to Marceline. 

Supt. J. A. Burnside will become superintend- 
ent of the schools at Marceline with the open- 
ing of the next term. For the past year Mr. 
Burnside has had charge of the schools as Bos- 
worth. 
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MONEY FOR YOU 


Turn Spare Time Into Cash 
Write for our 96-page School Supply Catalog 
and Special Agents Proposition. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 
4633 W. Fulton St. Chicago, Ill. 











Nature Study Prizes 
FOR SCHOOLS 


For further information 
write 
McINDOO PUBLISHING CO. 
614 Mfg. Exchange Bldg. - Kansas City, Mo. 























GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 


_ CHICAGO 




















TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Europe this summer, Motoring to Italian Hill 
Towns, Shakespeare Country, Fontainebleau. Cul- 
tured, competent leaders. Fun. 28 years’ suc- 
cessful experience. 

$308 to $1405 

Send for booklet 


TEMPLEGI@ TOURS 





444-J-Park 


Square Boston, 
Bldg. 
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THE IN-AND-ABOUT ST. LOUIS 
MUSIC CLUB 

During the Missouri State Teachers Conven- 
tion in November, 1927 which was held in St. 
Louis, the music supervisors and teachers met 
at a luncheon in the Coronado Hotel. That 
was the beginning of the In-and-About St. 
Louis Music Club. Miss Violet Collins, then 
with the Silver, Burdett and Company of Chi- 
cago, spoke of Chicago’s In-and-About Club 
and made some valuable suggestions for organ- 
ization. At the club’s first meeting is Decem- 
ber 1927, at the Town Club, a large number 
of music supervisors, teachers, and others in- 
terested in the teaching in music in both public 
and private schools, were present. St. Louis, 
Clayton, Webster Groves, Maplewood, Univer- 
sity City, East St. Louis, Alton, Illinois, and 
other neighboring towns and communities were 
represented. Mr. W. J. Bracken, Superintend- 
ent of Clayton Schools, as well as Mr. Eugene 
Hahnel, head Supervisor of Music in St. Louis, 
are largely responsible for the successful organi- 
zation of the club. 

Miss Lucille P. Ringo of the University City 
High School is the president, Miss M. Teresa 
Finn, of Soldan High, St. Louis, is vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Tillotson, of East St. Louis, Illinois, 
is the treasurer, and Miss Lena M. Spoor, of 
Mary Institute, St. Louis, is the secretary. 

The programs of the monthly meetings have 
been interesting and instructive. Mr. Hahnel 
as chairman of the program committee has been 
successful in securing as speakers men of broad 
culture and various pursuits. Dr. L. F. Wright, 
Dean of the Department of Education, Wash- 
ington University, Mr. W. Dobbs Chinnery, of 
Springfield; Illinois, Mr. J. R. Powell, principal 











A Day-All Expenses 


EUROPE 


See Europe at this low cost. 
Send for circular *“*CE” 


schools in 1928. 200 
ALL EXPENSE TOU RS. 
i groups. ist Clase 
More motor trevel, 

for beoklet. 


College Travel Club 
154 Beyiston St., Boston 

















Analytic Spelling Record 


The first real record ever of- 
fered to teachers by which they 
can teach spelling and know they 
are not wasting any time on 
words the pupils have previously 
learned. 


So simple and so complete that 
it is surprising. 


Write for further information. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Normal, Illinois 














TEACHERS MAKE 
BIG SALARIES 


Selling our attractive Life 
insurance policies. It is a 
Pleasant and Dignified Busi- 
ness. 

Gives Opportunity for Travel 
and Brings You in Touch 
with the Best Peonle. 
Splendid Openings for Men 
and Women of Industry—at 
Home or Elsewhere. 





We operate in 36 states, 
have 45.000 Policyholders 
and $14,000,000 of assets. 


Write for particulars 
CONTINENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


10th and Olive Streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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of Soldan High School, St. Louis, Father 
Joseph Hunchak, of St. Michael and All Angels 
Russian Orthodoz Church in St. Louis, Mr. 
Ernest R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, and Senor E. 
Fernandez Arbos, of Madrid, Spain, guest con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, 
are those who have made the principal ad- 
dresses at our meetings. Among others who 
have helped to make the meetings interesting 
are Mr. Wm. W. Walters, Manager of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, Elizabeth Cueny, 
concert manager (St. Louis), Mr. Richard 
Spamer, former critic for the Globe-Democrat, 
and Dr. J. W. MclIvor, of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, St. Louis. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
| OF CINCINNATI 


Summer Session, June 17 to July 27, 1929. 

















Earning Credits Toward Degree in 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


affiliated with University of Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati is ideal city for Summer Music 
Study. Ten weeks grand opera. Daily Sym- 
phony Concerts. An American Bayreuth. 
Write for particulars to A. Hahn, Director, 
1227 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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LABORATORY APPARATUS 


and Supplies 


LOWEST PRICE—BEST QUALITY 
—PROMPTEST SERVICE 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, Chem- 
istry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 

Give your name, school position and subject. 
Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO, 


Laboratory Supplies 
Apparatus—Chemicals 
460 E. OHIO St., CHICAGO U. S. A. 
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TEACHER WANTED 


MAN or WOMAN who has had a suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and who has 
business ability, to interview students, 
teachers, librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


An exceptional opportunity either for a 
permanent position or for summer vaca- 
tion position. Address 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 
Dept. M, 704 American Bank Blidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Summer School in Camp 


at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
July 1 to August 3, 1929 
Courses in Physical Education 
Diploma given for Summer Work 
Write for Illustrated Program 
Normal College of the American 
Gymnastic Union 


411 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











SUCCESS 

IS YOURS IF YOU ATTEND 
GEM:CITY- BUSINESS: 
-QUINCY-ILLINOIS 


ni6H GRADE COURSES PREPARING FOR 
Civit ERVICE, SECRETARIAL WORK, 
ACCOUNTING & TEACHING. 


ia For FREE CATALOG 
wrt 
D.L.MUSSELMAN, 
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THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


NEW YORK LIFE BLDG. - 


- KANSAS CITY, MO. 


High grade professional service for teachers of all subjects. 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
Join us and we will register you with each of our other offices. 


Chicago, Lyon and Healy Bldg. 
New York, Flatiron Bldg. 


Pittsburg, Jenkins Arcade 
Minneapolis, Globe Bldg. 


Spokane, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
WHY NOT GET SIX OFFICES WORKING FOR YOU? 
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IF PARENTS ONLY KNEW—by Elizabeth 
Cleveland, published by CHILDREN, 
THE PARENT’S MAGAZINE and by W. 
W. Norton & Company, Inc., N. Y. 153 
pages. Price $1.75. 

If this title were completed, it might read, 
“If Parents Only Knew What The School is 
Doing for Their Children and How They Could 
Help.” Miss Cleveland was a nationally known 
woman and one who held almost every position 
in a school system from the ground up. The 
experiences she gained in this way have given 
her a contact with children and with parents 
which is invaluable to any teacher. She has 
gathered the material in this book from her ex- 
periences and from her observation of human 
nature, so that it is as real as if she were talk- 
ing to the reader in person. It sparkles with 
wit and with truth, it criticizes her own educa- 
tion and commends present methods, and she 
gives both parents and teachers food for ex- 
tensive thought with regard to the building of 
health, the acquiring of a command of the tools 
and fundamental processes, the practice of 
worthy home membership, the selection and 
preparation for a vocation, the planning and 
engaging in some form of recreation, the learn- 
ing and practicing of good citizenship, and the 
building of solid character. 

Miss Cleveland discusses frankly and in a 
new way each of these subjects from the stand- 
point of the way in which the school trains for 
each of them and how the home can help to 
make each effective. 

At the close of each chapter the author gives 
a “Co-operative Parent’s Catechism” which 
consists of a series of questions by which each 
parent may remind himself or herself of what 
he can do for his child and how he can co- 
operate with the school and the teachers in this 
great undertaking of training for life. 

here is also, at the end of each chapter, a 
list of “Suggested Parent-Teacher Association 

Activities” based on the discussion Miss Cleve- 

land has given in the preceding chapter. 








DO YOU PLAN TO ATTEND SUMMER OR 
FALL TERM AT MISSOURI UNIVERSITY? 
If so write at once to McDonnell Bros., Guitar 
Building, Columbia, Mo., who will be pleased to 
help you rent or buy home in Columbia. Twenty- 

three successful years in real estate business. 














TEACHERS 


My middle name is service. I have homes and 
apartments for sale or rent. See or write me 
at 10 South Ninth St., Columbia, Mo. 


W. B. PALMER 
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b. GENEVA? 


World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reser va- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


| 
| THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
« Official Travel Agents appointed by 





National Education ociation 


eee ee er 








SIUDENT JOURS TO FuROPE 


ln dade 





Companionable people, restricted parties, better hotels. 

Special privileges for members taking university courses 

abroad. We'll send you free illustrated booklet No. A8 

of 24 attractive itineraries. Write us. Educators at- 

tending the Geneva Conference, write for special folder 

of tours officially approved by the World Federation.” 
$395.00 and up 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


BYUILOING 













from $30 to $300 
By 
Mail 


TEACHERS 





needing ex- 
tra funds for 
any worthy 
purpose may 
obtain from 
$30 to $300 in an easy, dignified way through 
the wonderful STATE FINANCE PLAN. Every 
detail handled by correspondence. Mail coupon 
below TODAY for complete information. 


State Finance Company, 
| 201 Lathrop Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me complete FREE information AT 
ONCE on your special teachers’ loan plan. 
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TREE EEeCE EEE OPE Pee Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


All Correspondenee Confidential 














A PERSONAL SERVICE THAT WILL GET YOU WHAT YOU WANT. 











We believe that we place a larger percentage of our teachers than do others. Free Certification Booklet 
invaluable to teachers. We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates. 


Mountain States Teacuwers AceENcY 


S. S. PHILLIPS, Manager 
Denver, Colorado 
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TEACHERS. WE PLACE YO! IN RFTTER PHcrTInNe 


NS SS Se 
mim ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY wosersicucs. EES 


FIELD biaceth 
410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. WILLIAM RUF Bilee. DENVER. coLo. “'*NEAPOUIS IS 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Bnreii Uniy Normai ane Celiege Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To ‘Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States. etc.. ete. ete..”” free to members, 50¢ to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 




















TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


Our work has increased more than 300 per cent WANTED—Eastern Missouri Teachers. 
since 1922. The reason is definite. WE FIND 


THE VACANCIES. WE GIVE SERVICE. Teachers and Superintendents in the Eastern 
Territory: Key West to Canada—Coast to Coast half of state to do summer work in Life 
Enroll NOW Insurance. Address E. S. Finley, 811 Broad- 


Address H. H. Gilliland, Manager - 
The Warrensburg Teachers Agency way, Columbia, Mo., for personal interview. 


Warrensburg, Missouri. 

































































TEACHERS 


28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 
AGENCY 
Addres- 


a 
F I TEACHERS AGENCY : 
Associate E. O. Fisk Agencies—1020 McGee ° °9 e 
J. A. DEVLIN—MGR. 
aS, Dept. D Hi CACO 
Cc. E. GOODELL, President and General Ma 
Selective Service senging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School officials as well as teachers will find 


the personal, sympathetic understandi i i i 
yeni Fug np en A ng of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this 





















WESTERN REFERENCE  MKindergarten, Grades, High Schools, Colleges, Universities, Business 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION ‘Schools. Vacancies wanted. Any Position. Anywhere. 
John W. Million, A.M., Pres. & Mer. 228-229 Mfs. Exe. Bldg.. 8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Pnre) 9 
PECIALISTS BE 
places only. All States. Get details. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M® 
TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE 


4rizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
FOLLOWING STATES: Mexico, North Dakota. South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyom- 


ing, Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Serviee. 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY. 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver. Colo. 
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It’s a Good Thing to Be Enrolled with a Member of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Write for Membership List to “N. A. T. A.,” 179 Whitehall St., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., Boston; 
64 E. Jackson, Chicago; 54 S. Main St., Salt Lake City; 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley. 


























FOUNDED 1893 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
TEACHERS! Enroll early for best positions. 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 
E. T. Housh, Manager Anna Allee, Assistant Manager 








APPLICATION PHOTOS .--.$1.50. Your photo must be attached to your application for a 
position. All school boards demand it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together with 


$1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received. 25 reproductions, 2% x 8%. re- 
turning the original unharmed. Double folders or mounts for same 5e ea. (any auantity) or 55¢ Doz., 
POSTPAID. FULTZ STUDIOS, Dept. B. Station D. Kansrs City, Missouri. 




















THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


Will Offer Special Spring Terms 
For Rural Teachers 


and the usual great summer terms for everyone in 
which will be augmented faculties, added courses, 
Special lecturers and entertainments. 


Enroll in your own Teachers College for this summer. 





These five colleges now enjoy the highest ranking of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges and 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 





CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 

SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 10 to August 2 


THE UNIVERSITY AT THE SERVICE OF THE TEACHERS 
OF THE STATE. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND 
SUPERVISORS 

The University Elementary School, including the kindergarten and grades 
one to six, will be in session for experimental and demonstration purposes. 

One of the Columbia Public Schools, the Lee Elementary School, located 
close to the campus will be run by the University for practice in teaching and 
supervision. 

A teacher from Winnetka, Illinois will teach a group of children demon- 
strating the Winnetka plan of Individualized Instruction. 

A course in Individualized Instruction will be given for teachers who wish 
to become fully acquainted with the technique of this type of teaching. 

Two visiting teachers from Jersey City, New Jersey and Montpelier, Vermont, 
will give courses on the work of the visiting teacher. 

Miss Rebecca Coffin, Principal of the Lincoln Experimental School, Teach- 
ers’ College at Columbia University will give courses in Primary Materials and 
Methods and Teaching of Literature in the Grades. 

Professional and technical courses in Art, Music, Physical Education, 
Kindergarten Methods, Handwork for Primary and Intermediate Grades, Cur- 
riculum Construction, Practice in Supervision, and many others. 


RECREATIONAL AND ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES PROVIDED TO 
MAKE YOUR SUMMER SERVE FOR VACATION AS WELL AS STUDY. 
Lectures and entertainments by Stephen Leacock; Rudolph Ganz; The Coffer- 
Miller Players; Strickland Gillilan; The Fisk Jubilee Singers; Dr. John William 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of Education; Dean M. E. Haggerty of the 


University of Minnesota; Superintendent A. L. Threlkeld of Denver; six leading 
European Psychologists, and others. 


Organized plans for outdoor sports, community ‘singing, and entertainments. 
Courses leading to Undergraduate Degrees in the College of Arts and Science, 
College of Agriculture, School of Business and Public Administration, School of 
Education, College of Engineering, School of Fine Arts, School of Journalism. 


More than three hundred courses open to graduate students in all departments of 
the University leading to the degrees Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
FOR BULLETIN GIVING COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
SUMMER SESSION WRITE 
THE REGISTRAR 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 




















